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PRBgACE 

While the folloHing Is s final r^rt of researeh analyses, it is also a 
progress report of vsy t h i nkin g on the sub jeot under inrestigation — the structure 
of social behavior. It has been nrltten with the hope that bom of the hypotheses 
•aerging ftfon the analysis sill provoke thought and critician from some of its 
readers. It is strongly enqshasised that the conclusions drawn are highly 
speculative. Rather than detailing the numerous problmas arising in the analysis, 
an sttampt has been made to present most Iblly the results iddch have proved 
possible sithln the original scope of this research. It is assumed that the 
short*eoidngs of the study sill be readily evident to the readers. In addition, 
the obvious bias in the direction of seeking out universale, at the expense of 
de-emphaslsing the obvious variability in the data, is fully recognised hy the 
author. It is believed that the 31x Cultnrel Study, unique in its cosparmtlve 
detail, provides a rare chance to pursue the quest for universals. On the other 
hand, the documentation of cultural variability is readily available in other 
studies not enploying a research design permitting the direct test of cultural 
universals. 

The investigation covered in this report mas supported by the Office of 
BtSucation, Cooperative Research Branch, ^ject No, S-OI 6 , Without their 
assistance, and pa'Uence, this study would not have been possible. 

It would take a directory in itself to acknowledge the help aal services 
of all the people Involved in the coHeotlon and analysis of the data provided 
by the Six Cultural Study, of which this investigation is Just one part. The 



participation of thoaa people has been acknowledged ^seidiere; here I shall just 
add that without the work of these people, this study would not have occurred. 

Additionally, several people have contributed directly and significantly 
to the analysis covered in this report. Beatidoe Whiting nade available for 
auamarlslng much of the material presented here concerning the general methodology 
involved In the systematic behavioral observations of the children. William 
Lambert and John Whiting have contributed careful thought and perspective to 
the analyses here carried out. Richan^ Darlington and particularly Lindsey 
Churchill have contributed greatly with advice and Instruction on statistical 
procedures. Jean Tronlck has been a conscientious and able research assistont. 
Thomas Landauer and Roy D’Andrade played a significant part in th® early dis- 
cussions on the problem here investigated. 

Lastly, I would like to particularly thank Maxine Bernstein, who has 
Ihnctioned as general editor in the preparation of this document. She has 
participated greatly and centrally in the organisation, writing and rewriting 
of this report. 
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This research has been undertaken to ascertain the extent and nature of 
relations existing across cultures between different kinds of social behavior. 
Our objecttlves have been two-fold. Our first has been to Identify uniform 
behavioral relations which would emerge within each culture. Our second has 
been to explore the relations between these behaviors and variations In 
socialisation practices. 

This report will address Itself only to the first of these two objectives. 
The second will be treated in a forth-coming volume currently in preparation 
by John W. H. Whiting, Beatrice Whiting, William Lambert and this writer. 

That volume will explore not only the relations between socialisation strate- 
gies as ascertained through mother-interviews, but It will also focus on other 
variations which are associated with variations In childrens social behavior. 

The outline of this report, then. Is as follows t following a general 
statement of the problem, we will describe our methods of data collection. This 
will include brief descriptions of the cultures Included In the analysis, the 
procedures used In selecting our subject population of children within each 
culture, our behavioral sampling procedures, the methods of systematic 
observation employed, coding' procedures and categories, and category reduction 
procedures. This section of the report will be kept to a minimum as much of 
this Information is being reported elsewhere. 

The second part of the report will begin with a discussion of our analytic 
procedures. We will then discuss the various options available to us in pro- 
®***^^**8 with our analyses, the problwns Involved, some early attempts to treat 

the data systematically, and finally the strategies which have provided us 
with the bulk of our results. 
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The results are presented in the third pert of the report. The section 
includes findings from bi-veriete end multiveriete enelyses. These ere dis- 
. cussed within the context of present knowledge in the field. Finally, e con- 

ceptual structure is offered for the interpretation end integration of research 
in this area. 

Statement of the R?oblem 

Is there a structure luiderlying children's Interpersonal behavior? It 
is entirely possible that a single category of behavior may have no relation 
to any other categories of behavior. For instance, the frequency of a child's 
use of Physical assault may be unrelated to the frequency of his insulting 
others. However, it is much more likely that some behaviors do have inter- 
dependent relations with some other categories of behavior. Children who 
assault others, may be more likely to insult others as well. Or, in a setting 
where adults are absent, children may be more likely to assault and Insult 
others than in situations where adults are present. 

Ey thus conceptualizing an interpersonal situation we can superimpose 
order on the classes of variables which may be thought to have some bearing 
upon different kinds of social behaviors observed in that situation. It has 
been assumed by the investigator (s) that such a conceptual scheme requires, 
minimally, categorical distinctions such that an interpersonal situation would 
be seen within the context of the people interacting, the direction and targets 

of these acts, the plqrsical and social environments within which they occur, and 
the events which precede and follow them. 

Types of relations are thought to exist between the social act and each 
of these classes of variables, singly as well as in combination. For instance. 



a particular social action tnlght bo porformed more often by some children 
than by others; any particular social act under study might be directed at 
some particular target persons, more than at others; some categories of be- 
havior might appear more often in some social situations than in others. 
Particular ’<inds of behavioral instigations to action might selectively 
elicit one type of action more than another, and some types of Interactional 
outcomes might be preceded by particular kinds of actions rather than others. 

Once such a conceptual scheme has been applied, we can approach even more 
complex questions. Is it likely, for instance, that particular kinds of 
children, given a particular kind of instigation to act, will in some situa- 
tions more than others, resort to particular behavioral targets, in a manner 
which causes a particular kind of response, from a given target to whom the 
action is directed? It may be that the frequency or probability of one category 
of behavior is related to the frequency or probability of another category of 
behavior because of a common relation with any of the variable classes listed 
above. 

In the present analysis we will concern ourselves with only a part 

of this question. We will attempt to establish consistent interrelations be- 
tween the various categories of children's behaviors, summarizing across the 
many sources of variance discussed above. Ejy correlating the frequencies of 
the various kinds of behaviors across the sample of children we, of course, can 
answer the question as to what kinds of behaviors are likely to be associated 
with one another across children. Given the frequency of a child's behavior of 
a particular kind we are able to say to what extent other kinds of behaviors 
may or may not also typifj/ that child's behavior. Further, if we compare each 
culture with all the others in our sample, we *an begin to ascertain to what 



Bxtont thft't culture Is a factor In modifying the patterns found* VIhere extreme 
variability Is observed In such an analysis, we can conclude that the culture, 
or some factor or configuration of factors with which It la concomitant. Is 
a major variable In ordering the profiles of these childrens* Interpersonal 
behaviors. If, on the other hand, wo note that the associations among childrens 
behaviors ax^ somewhat consistent as we go from society to society, we can 
alternatively conclude that theii^ are factors commonly present which. Irrespective 
of the specific effects of a given culture, produce consistent profiles of 
Interpersonal behavior among t?ae majority of these children* 

Methods of Data Collection 

The total sample consls1;ed of slxty*seven girls and slxty*~seven boys 
drawn from communities within the six cultures of Mecdco, Africa, India, 
Philippines, Okinawa and New England*’*' All children ranged in age from 3 to 11 
years. Although there was no great difference between the mean age of the 
older boys and girls (7-11) across the six cultures, there was considerable 
discrepancy within societies* Within each cultures, with the possible ex- 
ception of New En^And, there was as much variation between sex and age groups 
as there was between societies* 

The selection of these children was made on the basis of census material 
which was mailed to Cambridge* In every case the field workers tried to locate 
a group of families who lived In the same neighborhood. Interacted with each 
other, and Imew the names of each other's children* It was hoped, in this 
way, to select children whose mothers shared beliefs, values and practices 

’We are indebted to Mrs* B. Whiting for making available to us the material 
suiauirlsed In this section* A complete description of the sainAes can be found 
In B* Whiting (1963; 1966). 



about tho roaring of ohlMron. Tho soloctlon of tho oampa. »ao made In C«.- 
bridge In order to avoid the poeaibillty that field team would draw a 
biased sample ohoosing saUent or appealing children. The children were select 
ed on the basts of sex and age group. Attempts to match by actual age, sibling 
order, number of siblings or household type were not feasible with the total 
number of children available. Jii four of the sooiotios, the 24 children 

were chosen from around 300 individuals. In the other two. the total sample 
included around 180 poople. 

The behavior wldch is the basic data of this report, was coUe-^ted in five- 

mlnute samplos. The observers first mapped the daily routine of boys and girls 

of the two age groups. They followed them around, noting their presence in 

different settings at different times of day. They recorded the activities 

in progress in these settings and supplemented their observations by InUrvlews 
with adults and chlldron# 

Having established the daljy routine, tno observers began collecting 
specimens of behavior of the sample children. First they located a sample 
child, then noted the time of day, tho place and tho group of people who were 
present. Each person was classified by age, sex. kinship to the sample child 
and household membership. The activity of the group was also noted. This 
initial process took at least five minutes. Tho observer then took note of tho 
time and began to watch the sample child and record his behavior. An attempt was 
made to record all stimuli impinging on tho sample child so as to be able to 
attempt to assess tho instigations to his behavior. In order to do this tho 
observer att«spt«i to follow the eyes of the child and look where he focussed 

his attention. If, for example, there was a group of chUdron interacting, the 
description would not include detaUed account of the behavior of anyone who 
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was not being noticed by the sample child. The observations recorded In 

simple ^gllsh nouns, verbs and pronouns, purposely contained a minimal num- 
ber of Interpretive qualifiers. 

The observer was accompanied by a bilingual assistant who attempted to 
transcribe all verbal communications. No more than one five-minute period of 
observation was made on a child per day, to prevent over-sampling of behavior 
influenced by minor illness or emotional upsets. A more complete description 
of the methods used can be found in the study edited by B. Whiting (I 963 ). 

In the early research plan, nine systems of behavior were included for 
study (Whiting, J.W.M. , 1953). These were* nurturance, dominance, submission, 

^ responsibility, succorance, sociability, achievement, aggression and self- 
reliance. A detailed coding system was developed for the measurement of these 
behaviors. Each act was coded in a multiplicity of ways. For each event 
concerning the child who was being observed, the following distinctions 
were made: If a child's act was judged to have been instigated by some environ- 
mental event, the source of this instigation (including the class of person, 
if the source was interpersonal) and the nature of the instigation were coded. 
The child's own act was categorized in terms of what it was and what its tar- 
get was. If the child was involved in a subsequent environmental event, then 
the nature of this event was coded. If this event was the receiving of a 
social action from another, then the class of other who was the actor of this 
event was noted, along with the nature of the action directed at the child. The 
social situation in which the social event took place was also noted. 

Describing just the child's action itself involved multiple coding. 

first, th» bshavior was seorsd for its e.ntral n-ning. This eat.goriz.tion 
roflootod th. primary signifioano. of the code in terms of the behavior 
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felevance to tho thaoretlsal behavioral systems* As a child could bo dot’d n- 
ant, say^ in several different ways, this central act coding was differentiated 
into 70 separate categories* Groups of categories wore constructed to re- 
present each of tho behavioral systems* 

It was also recognized that a behavior could reflect more than one be- 
havioral system simultaneously* Thus, a child telling another how to do some- 
thing, or what to do for the good of the second child would reflect both 
dominance and responsibility* In order to take account of this duplicity of 
meanings, a second classification was pemitted to reflect such complexities* 
This second classification was called the behavior system adverb code* It 
Included as alternative categories the nine behavioral systems* Thus, a 
behavior could be claissified in the central act code for the kind of behavior 
manifested, e*g* suggesting, and classified in any of tho behavioral system 
adverbial categories, depending upon the way in which the suggestion was pre- 
sented, l*e* aggressively, submissively, nurturantly, sociably, responsibly, 
achievemently, self-reliantly, dominantly, or succorantly* In addition to 
those classifications of the behavior, other distinctions were made as w^« 
These Included judgments of the purposive nature of the act, its intensity, 
whether or not it was responsively compliant, as well as miscellaneous classi- 
fications of interest* As these distinctions are not central ly relevant to 
tho present analysis, little more will be said with regard to them* 

In terms of the central significance of the behavior in a given act, 
then, it could be coded in (70 x 9 ) = 630 different ways* While the resulting 
distinctions would be highly sensitive to differences in behavioral manifesta- 
tions, a problem soon became evident* After the observations were completed 
and the protocols coded, it was evident that the amount of data collected 



could not support this oany distinctions betuean behaviors. The total number 
of child acts coded vas approximately 20,000. If the categories occurred 
with equal frequency a behavior would occur appi^oximately throe times during 
the whole course of the study I Through some preliminary counting it became 
evident that while some behaviors occurred much more often than others, still 
a great deal of category consolidation would be necessary before any meaning- 
ful quantitative analyses could be carried out. This raised the question 
as to what criteria could be employed to reduce the number of distinctions 
made among the behaviors. 

To summarize the results of a long process, the criteria finally arrived 
at for grouping categories were the following: 1) theoretical equivalence, 

2) frequency of occurrence, 3) empirical relationship, 4) unreliability be- 
tween similar categories, and 5) interpersonal reference,* To start wivh the 
last, the strategic decision was made to include in the analysis only behaviors 
which were interpersonal in nature: i.e. behaviors by the child which were 
directed at another person. This automatically excluded all those behaviors 
the child might have engaged in when alone (except, of course, for the pre- 
sence of the observer). 

Those categories which were theoretically similar and which the coders 
were not able to distinguish with reliability were also automatically grouped 
together, A frequency count of the remaining categories was obtained. It 
was observed that there were pile-ups of frequencies within a fairly small 
percentage of the categories. On the basis of this table it was decided that 
a much smaller number of categories would represent most of the behavior 



niA j*^*?"**^«u* in ihi* task. Especially Involved were Roy 

D Andrade, Thomas Landauer, Beatrice and John Vrhiting, as well as the pre- 
sent writer. ^ 
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observed. As a next step it was decided to eoeplore the empirical relation- 
ships existing among the most frequently occurring categories. An r-r analysis 
was carried out by intercorrelating these behaviors across the total sanqae of 
children. As it was important to maintain the adverbial floater wherever 
possible y a procedure was used in determining the use or non-use of the adverbial 
floater. Any central act-adverbial floater category combination which had 
1) an adverbial floater from a system different than that implied by the central 
act coding, and 2) a fSrequency of greater than 6? was included as a separate 
category in the correlation matrix. If one or the other of these two conditions 
was not met, the category Included in the correlation matrb: was defined by 
the central act distinction solely. Those categories which did not reach a 
frequency of 6? , even idien disregarding the adveibial floater distinction, were 

dropped from the analysis. Hie resulting number of categories included in the 
correlational analyses was 32. 



The empirical relations between categories were examined, keeping in mind 
the theoretical distinctions provided hy the underlying conceptualisations of 
behavioral systems. On the basis of these criteria, category groupings were 
made to yield the categories listed below. 



^ ’^ch was categorised as giving help in the 

central act categorisation, irrespective of adverbial floater attached. 

S uggftgtg rWQMmyp Constructed from three multiple classified be- 
DMV±0T8m 

<^»8ified as "suggeets" within the cen- 
tal act o^e, and was classified as either **re8ponslbly** or 
*^urtuMtly** within the adverbial floater oode. 
b} ^ behavior which was dUssified as ••suggests" within the cen- 

!! "tak^ an adult role" within the purposive 
natm of the act code, and not classified within the behavioral 

"8ggres8lvely", "subml88lvely", 
"socia^, "acMevewntly", "dominantly" or "sucooranUy". 
c; Any behavior coded as "assaults on person" in the omitral 
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2 ) SuKgeats responslblv . 

c) (continued) act code and coded with •’nupturantly” or 

responsibly** in the adverbial floater column. (These were 
very Infrequent. ) . 

The large majority of behaviors included within the **8Uggests responsibly** 
category were drawn from the first component described. 

3) R eBrlmand s. This category is made up of four sub.categories. 

a; Any catego^ that was scored as a reprimand in the central 
act code, irrespective of behavioral system floater attached, 
coding^*****^^ was coded as **warns** within the central act 

c) A (Massif ication of **threatens punishment speaker** in the 

either classified as 

taking ^|^t role in terms of its purposive niiure, or as 
responsibly^ or **nurturantly** in the behavioral system ad- 
verb distinction. 

behavior which was coded as **accuses of deviation** 
within the central act code. 

^MifLation^""^^* * category is composed of two kinds of multiple 

a) A^ which is coded as '^suggests** in the central category 

classification, and is coded as **dorainantly** in the behavioral 
system adverb code. 

b) Any b«tovlor which: is cod«3 as "suggests" in th. central act 
code; has no behavioral system adverbial floater; is not coded 

Pc**POsive nature; and is not coded as 

Ho. moderate or less in act intensity. 

^^ggests dominantly** provided the major part of the frequency for this 



5) £a;ils attenUon to self. This incorporates two sub-categories. 

a) Any behavior which is coded as **arrogates self** in the central 
act colunm. 

b) Any behavior which is coded as **seeks approval (for self)** in 
tne central act column. 

°aJ«gories were combined because they were intercorrelated 
indi^diwlly they were too infrequent to use as 

siMlii ^ somewhat 

^ involved the child's acting in a manner so 

4 ? * attention toward himself. (More specif ioally, 

^rsen realised, in l^th caHs anotheJ 

th« P****®"^ on the occasion when approval is bestowed upon 

P®"P^ of *•“»« t«o oub.oatsgori.s wss l.ss 
J othws, thoir Mipiriosl rristions were strong 

funotiTOsl «iuivalencs. Boworor, it has sine, b— n* 
sstabllshml lu many of tbs analysss that this oatsgory bears a variablo 
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5) «ttmi tion to 

*"■ wl^*e. »>r thit rMaon. It !• r.troap«ctlv«ly 
tnoiight that thla grouping waa parhaps not a good Idoa. 

Actf yo 9 ^^^y. Acta aooiablo ia oompoaad of four aub-catogorioa. 

"auggoata" within tbo central 
act claaamcation, and aa "aociably" ilthin the behavioral 
oyaten adverb coluBoit 

b) Jat^ act coded aa "joina group interaction** within the central 
•ot cod«o 

0 ) ^ aot COM M ;;gN«t8* Kttun tbs eantral act coda. 

"T. .f 4 ^ aoclable** within the central act code, 

a^idat^^* provided moat of the Arequenpy for this behavioral con- 

approval . This category is made up from two separate 

a) behavior which was coded in the central act classification 
as "giving emotional support or affection**. 

b} to behavior which was classified in the central set code as 
**givlng another approval**. 

These two behaviors were theoretically viewed as similar, and empirical- 
ly were correlated with one another. ana empirical- 

8) ^ntaetp i%picp;^v. Apy behavior which was coded in the central act 

®pwlHcatlwrM^phyalcal contacts**, was a part of this category for 
analysis, irrespective of the behavioral floater. ® ^ 

9) S*P,cor«>ce. Aiccorance is composed of two types of behavior. 

a; Any be^vlor which was coded as **suggest8** in the central cate- 
go^ classification, and as either **subni8sively** or **8Uccor- 
antly** in the behavioral system code. 

b; kny betovior that was coded as **asking for help** in the central 
act column, irrespective of behavioral system floater. 

nhveiealjiY, Included as an instance of sociable 

Physical assault, is any category that is coded as **as8aults on person** 
to the wntral act, coded as **sociably*» in the behavioral system 
code, and coded as **other than accidental** or **adult role** to terms of 
the purposive nature of the act. 

^ ‘ deluded as non-sociable pl^sical 
bohaviors ^ed as **aeeaults on person** in centr^ act 
ef ss neither "accidental** nor **adult role** to purposive nature 

?5 “•Atber **sociab3y**, **responsibly** or **nurturantly*' 

to the behavioral system classlficaUon. ww.m^oy 

12) ^Qbo2to_^ggr^j 
of behaviors. 

a) ^ "frightens*® to the central act coding. 

b) Any behavior coded as **tosults** to the central act coding. 



Symbolic aggressions were composed of six types 
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12) aymbolio Aggrwioy »s. (oontlimvd^ 

c) Any behavior oodad m "threatans pt^aloally by gaatura" in 
tba cantral act coding* 

d) Bahasrlor codad aa "thraatana punlahnant" by apaakar in tha cantral 
act codct which ia not codad aa ’’adult rola” in purpoaiva 
natura of act» and not codad aa ’’aociably” in bahavioral ayatam 
claaaif ioationa • 

a) Any bahavior codad aa ’’ohallangaa to oompatition” in tha 
cantral act coda* 

f) Any bahavior codad aa "auggaata” in tha cantral act coda, and 
aa ’’aggraaaivaly*' in tha bahavioral ayatan claaaification* 

Thaaa twalva catagoriaa will provlda tha data for tha analyaaa carriad out 
in thia raport* 



METHOD 

Our firat quaation aaka to what axtanIL tha ralationa among paira of ba« 
havioral catagoriaa ia conaiatant aeroaa aociatiaa* Or, convaraaly, to what 
extant ia thcra variability among catagoriaa of bahavior from aocl 0 ^y to aoclaty* 
One poaalblllty la that tha corralatlona among all bahavlora are aufficlantly 
conaiatant from aoclaty to aoclaty ao that it can ba aaaumad that undarlylng 
intarperaonal altuatlona ara factora which invariably produca pattarna of 
bahavior, irraapactlva of tha cultura in which the Interparaonal bahavior takaa 
placa* Whila living in a differant cultura may maka a diffaranca in paoplaa* 
livaa, and perhapa in tarma of aoma of tha waya in which thay roLata to ona 
anothar, tha cultural condition doaa not effect tha atructural proflla of a 
child's interparaonal bahavior* A child who is high, for axampla. In giving 
halp in a cultura is, relative to other chlldran in that culture, also a fre- 
quent giver of support-approval, Irraspactiva of which cultura tha child la 
from* 

Within tha framework of consistency across cultures, it is also possible 
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that there nay be an Invariant lack of relation between behavlore* That ie, 
the correlation between any two varlablee hovers aroand aero, IrreepeotlTo of 
the oultore. In thla oaee two types of argUMnt wight be g«ierated to account 
for this invariant lade of relation* The wore faailiar Interpretation woi^d 
be that the chain of events whloh would produoe a lelation between oategories 
Is tee emflwxt That is* there are so wany eontlngenoies^ that the probability 
of thwi all ooeurring is suffloiently unlikely so that a laok of relation would 
be oonslstently generated* 

k less fa nlll ar interpretation is that the eonsistent laok of correlation 
is due to the fact that the behaviors contain underlying dlwensions having 
different relations to one another* Each behavioral category could bOy for 
instance, the refleotion of two underlying dimensions* One of the dimensions, 
say power, might be positively reflected in one of the behavioral oategories 
and negatively reflected in another* Sueh a characterisation would produce a 
negative relation between the two oategories* However, the second dimension, 
say affiliation, ml^ be positively represented in both the categories* This 
would produoe a positive correlation between the two behaviors* If the positive 
and negative relations were of equal strength, the result would be a sero 
correlation between the two oategories* If these two behaviors refLeoted 
oonsistent weightings on the two dimensions, the oorrelation between the two 
categories would be oonsistmitly around sero* 

Returning to the more fa mili ar possibility that of a oonsistent positive 
or negative relation among types of beHvior - sueh a finding oould be inter- 

t 

fu^ted by at least two kinds of orientations* First, a personality theorist 
might explain the relation among behaviors by maintaining that both were reflect- 
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ing the same underlying need. Thus, if it were held that some people have a 

Na» 

greater need for dominance than others, a consistent positive relation be- 
tween reprimanding and, say, suggesting responsibly, would be interpreted as 
indicating that both were at least partially provoked by the person's need 
to dominate (q.f. laary, 1957). A consistent negative relation between suggest- 
ing and complying with other's suggestions, would be interpreted in the same 
way. An assumption in such a view is that the phenotypic behaviors are more 

specific than the underlying need. In the service of the need they can serve 
as functional equivalents. 

The second orientation amenable to consistent relations among behavioral 
categories across cultures is one holding the human condition to be such that 
the environment produces consistent press on interpersonal behaviors. For 
instance, at the level of small group behavior, it may be held that leader- 
ship functions must be fulfilled irrespective of culture, in order for the 
group to move toward its goals. The enactment of a leadership role would in- 
volve the production of behaviors which can be differentiated on some dimension, 
but which commonly serve to facilitate group locomotion. Thus, because reprimand, 
ing and suggesting responsibly both work to locomote the group, and perhaps 
work best when enacted by the same occupant, persons holding a leadership 
position will tend to enact both of these behaviors more than the average 
group menft)er. As such, to the extent that leaders are necessary in interperson- 
al situations, these behaviors will be consistently related to one another, 
irrespective of interpersonal situation or culture. This second view assumes 
behaviors to be often and consistently related to one another because of the 
functional requisites of the social system. 

A third position, of course, is that the personality structure and ihe 
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environmental situation both act to combine In producing consistent relations 

y 

among behaviors. As opposed to finding consistent relations among all be« 
havlors across all societies • Is the possibility of finding no consistent 
relations among any two behaviors across societies. Such a result would be 
Interpreted as indicating that the effects of living In a particular culture 
overwhelm whatever universal variables might otherwise be operative to fix 
relations among categories of behavior. 

At the level of personality. It could be maintained that each culture 
produces its own personality syndromes which integrate needs Idlosyncratlcally. 
Or, again, while personality dimensions are universal, the kinds of behaviors 
which are used to realize them are culture*speclflc. While reprimanding and 
suggesting responsibly may be the way In which dominance Is achlsved in one 
society, giving help may be the way in which it Is realized in another. At the 
level of environmental explanation It can be offered that societal organisations 
vary sufficiently in their adaptation to their environment, so that each may 
give rise to culturally unique profiles of interpersonal behavior. 

While both the generally consistent and Inconsistent patterns are pos- 
sible, It Is more reasonable to suppose that the actual state of affairs is 
somewhere between the two. Some relations among behaviors will be more consis- 
tent than others; some relations among behaviors will be oloser than others. 

Our Immediate task Is to establish how much consistency we might expect among 
specific behaviors; we are further Interested In the nature of this consistency. 
Once this Is aocomii^shed, we can turn to the question of explaining the 
emergent patterns. 
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RatftB or PTOPortloHaT 

Wo aro facod at onco with docidlng what kl^ of a behavioral measure to 
use. Two suggest themselves immediately s the rate of enacting a particular 
behavior t and the probability of enacting one particular interpersonal behavior 
rather than another. 

The rate measure is obtained by dividing the Arequenpy with which a child 
enacts a particular behavior by the total amount of time he was observed. This 
yields a rate of producing a given action per hour. This is the most typical 
measure used in observational studies. 

The probability measure is obtained by dividing the frequency with which 
a child enacts a particular category of interpersonal behavior by his total 
freq[uency of enacting any interpersonal behavior. This yields a measure of 
the likelihood that a child will produce a particular kind of social act^ given 
that he is going to «nact an interpersonal behavior. 

These two measures have been necessary in many studies because of the 
fact that some people are more interpersoncHy active than others. Thust one 
chlldv by virtue of his high social parti clpatlon* may enact more of every kind 
of interpersonal behavior than another less active child. In order to find 
out to what extent these two behavioral measures differed in our sample « 
wo intercorrelated the twelve rate scores with the corresponding twelve proba- 
bility measures. These inter correlations are reproduced in Table I. 

First of all it can be seen that the rate and probability measures in 
each society share between 70 and 80 percent' common variance. This indicates 
that the two behavioral measures are reasonably similar, liowevert the twenty- 

five percent of the variance not in common to the two measures is sufficient 



TABLS I 

Relation of Probabilities to Rates 





Okin. 


Phil. 


Ind. 


Hex. 


N.B. 


Afr. 




Gives help 




.804 


T?9r 




.814 




.698 


Suggests responsibly 


.945 


.906 


.909 


.939 


.847 


.892 


.822 


Reprimands 


.859 


.926 


.913 


.935 


.812 


.776 


.769 


Attempts to dominate 


.874 


.765 


.909 


.850 


.888 


.954 


.766 


Acts sociable 


.807 


.542 


.807 


.594 


.709 


.615 


.400 


Calls att. to self 


.893 


.935 


.903 


.934 


.889 


.759 


.787 


Gives support-approval 


.855 


.918 


.720 


.896 


.823 


.774 


.695 


Contacts physically 


.914 


.964 


.958 


.977 


.978 


.912 


.9^ 


Sucooranoe 


.646 


.854 


.835 


.932 


.738 


.888 


.724 


Assaults sociably 


.959 


.867 


.733 


.872 


.962 


.987 


.811 


Assaults 


.9S5 


.955 


.9^f0 


.951 


•957 


.891 


.890 


Symbolic aeeression 


.757 


.816 


.873 


.825 


.777 


.795 


.652 




.778 


CVJ 

• 


0 

0 

• 


.784 


.729 


.717 


.741 



mjiasltlist 

^448 
.825 .681 
.754 .568 
.821 .674 
.688 .473 
.875 .766 
.788 .621 
.934 .872 
.753 .567 
.861 .741 

.868 .753 

.738 .545 

7^42 



to, on occasion, give separate pletiiros of the same behavior. This will be 
discussed In greater detail below. Thero is little variance between cultures 
in this relation. In India and Africa there appears to be more independence 
between rate and probability measures than in Mexico and Okinawa. 

If one disregards the oulfeure in which the child is studied and correlates 
rates and probability measures across all 134 children at once, the corresponding 
common variance di»ops 10^ This is viewed as indicating that factors associated 
with individual cultures reduce the total consistency of the relation among these 
two behaviors by this amount. It is thought that conditions associated with 
observational methods might account for this increased variation. ]hi particular, 
some observer notes were more detailed than those from other ci0.tures. This 
produced a greater number of categorized actions when coded by coders. Assum- 
ing a consistent relation between rates and probabilities across cultures, it 
woidd be the case that the mean probability scores for each category would be 
consistent. The rate scores, however, due to the observer differences in 
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InfortoAtlon provided in th« protocols, would vary from sooloty to society. 

The result is that the correlation across children would be reduced 
l^y this added source of variability. 

looking now at the rows of the matrix rather than the colunms, it can be 
seen that the relation between some category rates and probabilities is much 
less than among others. In particular, the relation between a child*s rate 
of acting sociable, and the probability of his doing so is quite low. About 
time a child who is infrequently sociable will be a child who has a 
high probability of being sociable if he inter personally, acts at all. The 
relation between these two measures Is particularly low in Philippines, Mexico 
and Africa. To a lesser extent the relations between the frequencies and 
probabilities of Symbolic aggression. Gives help , and Gives support-approval 
are also less close. ^ way of contrast,' the relation between the rate and 
probability of Contacts phyaically t« very. close (r^=s.904). Ctiildren who 
frequently make physical contact with others are also very likely to enact 
ouch a behavior when they inter personally respond. The same is true with 
children who assault. 

These variable relations can bo ordered approximately by the average rate 
of occurrence of the category. Those categories which yield moderate relations 
between rates and probabilities are the more frequently occurring behaviours. 
Those categories which reflect close relations are least frequently enacted. 

In summary , it can be said that there is more variance between categories 
than between cultures in the closeness of the relation between the rate and 
probability measures. In either case the relation runs from moderate to quite 
close. Qr way of strategy of presentation, we will present a more detailed 
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•nalyiii of ratoo. but idU dlacuaa probabllltiaf aa wall, whara thara ara 
markad dlffarancaa in tha raaulta. 

Tha atratag)r finally arrlvad at for anawarlng tha quaatlon of conalatanoy 
of bahavloral ralatlons daparta graatly from that originally anvialonad. Thla 
la ao bacauaa tha initial atratagy provad unauccaaafol. Flrat, tha product- 
moaant oorralation matrlcaa of tha twalva catagorlaa wara conputad aaparataly 
for aaoh of tha aix culturaa. Thla procadura waa dona onca for battavioral 
,rataa and onca for bahavloral proportlona. A third aat of oorralation matrlcaa 
waa conatructad by partiallng out tha rata of aoclal acti^ty from tha oorrala- 
tiona among catagory rataa* Tha aacond atap waa to use a principal componanta 
solution to factor analyza aach of thaaa 18 corralation matrlcaa. Tha third 
atap waa to uaa various mathamatlcal and thaoratlcal critarla to rotata aach 
oat of matrioao (ratas, proportions, and rates with ovar-all social activity 
rata partlallad out) to similar factor structures. Tha plan was to than gat 
six sets of factor scores for aach child in tha sampla on tha basis of each 
of three sets of analysis. These would be inter correlated to see to what 
extant the factor structures ware substitutable for one another. 

This line of analysis never proceeded beyond various rotations of the 
principal component solutions. The reason for this is that tha emergent 
rotated otructurae never appeared similar enough to warrant tha further analysis. 
Two kinds of reasons might be responsible for this failure to find factorial 
similarity, first, tha lack of similarity between cultural analysis could 
be indicative that none existed — that is, personality structures within 
cultures ara idiosyncratic to cultures. If such wara tha case, than tha 
null hypotheses regarding cross-cultural dimensions of social behavior would 
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not bo dioprovod* This certainly would bo a finding in itself. The study jnight 
have boon terminated at this point* 

However! a second possible reason for the lack of similarity might be 
found. In particular, it might be that two methodological short-comings 
were responsible for our substantive difficulties. Most pertinent is the size 
of the N*s Involved in the analysis — ranging from 24 to 16* (Twenty-four 
children were Included from New England, Okinawa, Philliplne, and India. 

In Mexico there were 22 children, and in Africa, there were 16.) A general 
minimum commonly recommended as requisite for a factor analysis is 50. With 
such small N*s, it is easily likely that the correlation matrix factored might 
be highly effected by sources of variance idiosyncratic to the particular chil- 
dren selected for our sample. This variability might be accentuated by the 
second short-coming in method ^ . the amount of each child's social behavior 
which was observed. As. the average child was observed for a total of approximate- 
ly an hour and a half's total time, the amount of behavior of tho child Included 
for analysis tended to be about 134 interpersonal acts. Thus, the sample of 
a child's behavior — particularly considering that he was observed in various 
settings with various people present and absent — might be an Inadequate re- 
presentation of his over-all behavioral patterns. The moderate behavioral 
stability scores we obtained partially bears this outo* 

Bxaminatlon ©f the correlation matrices seemed to indicate more similarity 
across cultures than was appearing in the factor analyses. It appeared that 
some correlations within each of the cultures were perhaps significantly modifying 

•The details of this analysis will be reported in Whiting, Whiting, Lambert, 
and longabaugh, at> 
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th« coinnon ▼arlanc* pistur*. Thus, furthor sttsnpts to tost oonslstsncy of 
bohsvloral rolatlons appoarod wasrantod. This bsliof was strsngthsnsd by ons 
rsssaroh opsratlon undsrtaksn. A oorrslatlon matrix was oonputsd for ths 12 
catsgorlss* ratss using ths total nunbsr of ohildrsn in ths sampls as an N. 

This matrix ignorsd ths cultural idsnt if i cation of ths child. It was factor- 
analyzsd (principal components solution) and rotated (with a varlmax criterion). 
Ths emergent factor structures for both the i^inclpal components solution and 
the varimax rotation were highly inter pretable. Thus, it appeared that the 
raising of the N to 134 by pooling cultures enabled a mean:1ngful structure to 
emerge from the component parts which individually failed to produce such a 
structure. From this it was concluded that the lack of consistency 
to a great extent might be attributable to inmlequate N*s. 

From these considerations a less powerful test of cross-cultural dimensions 
of behavior was arrived at. It was decided to test for cross-cultiiral in- 
variances by the following procedures. First, we would undertake a search 
for bi-variate cross-cultural consistencies. This strategy was accomplished 
byt 1) converting the separate correlation matrices for each society to 
"s'* scores, 2) sunsning these variates across cultures and testing the mean 
variate for statistically significant departure from a zero relation, and 
then 3) asking whether or not the correlation between each pair of acts from 
the six cultures could be considered to have been drawn from an identical 
sampling distribution. The question is whether or not the six correlations 
are all sample estimates of the same true correlation. In order to test this, 
the sample standard deviation obtained from the six z*s was compared with the 
expected standard deviation of the sampling distribution. If values were ob- 
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t«ln«d which wwrw ■Ignificantljf larger than expected (.025 was used as the 
criterion), then the hsrpothesis that all six correlations were drawn fron the 
sane sanjOing universe was also thrown into question. This type of analysis 
yields four probable outsoiaest 1) the relationship between the two categories 
of behavior does not depart from sero, and this assertion is not affected by 
culture, 2) the relations between the two categories does depart significantly 
- from aero, and this assertion is not affected by culture, 3) the relations be- 
tween the two categories departs from sero, but this assertion is effected by 
culture, that is, it cannot be supposed that all six correlations were obtained 
from the same sampUng universe, and 4) the relations betwee^ the two categories 
does not depart from sero across the six cultures, but the cultural relations 
significantly vary from one another. Again, the assumption that the correlations 
have been obtained from the same population universe is in question. 

Following this quest for bivariate universala, we again attempted to dis- 
cover a universal underlying factor structure for these relations among behaviors. 
This question is pursued by t) common factor analysis, and 2) a study of the 
patterning of the product-moment correlations in the form of an informal search 
for ordering factors. (Quttman, 195^; 266-268). The connion factor analysis 
is performed on an r matrix obtained across the six cultures by the conversion 
of the summed s scores back to r*s. This, of course, is a less powerful test 
of common factorial structure than that originally proposed. However, on the 
intervening analyses it appears Justified. 
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Tha axamlnatlon of^postlbla pattams of corralatlona la undartakan in- 
fonnally. In particular, tha corralatlon matrix la axamlnad for avldanca of 
circularity of ralationa — — or tha poaalblllty of a **clrcumplax atructura*^* 
(Guttman, 1954). Thia mathod, davalopad hy Quttmaa, and flrat appliad to tha 
anajyaia of intarparaonal bahavior by Ifrial Foa (Foa, 1961 ) haa bacoma a alg. 
nif leant concarn to workara in thia flald idthln tha paat faw yaara. Thia mathod 
will ba axplalnad in datall balow, whan tha quaatlon la purauad. Wa turn now 
to tha firat of thaaa thraa analyaaa, tha quaat for bl-varlata univaraala. 

RESULTS 

In taraa of intarprating tha data, it ahould ba made axplioit that tha 
aubjact populatlona wara not randomly aelactad in a atrict aanaa. Tha culturaa 
atudiad wara partially choaan on tha baaia of tha Intaraata of tha mambara of 

tha flald team. Oaaplta thia blaa, tha world population aaama raaaonably 
rapraaantad. 

A mora important dapartura in tha aampllng unit la Involvad in tha 
choica of tha chlldran to be obaarvad. Rathar than aalactlng thaaa children 
to oaximlaa thalr wlthln-cultura Indapandanca of one another, tha chlldran 
were included in tha aampla on tha baaia of thalr being mambara of famlliaa 
who knew one another, (l.o. They wara of tha aama **primary aampllng unit**.) 

Thua, it waa quite likely that the chlldran in fact interacted with one another 
frequently, parhapa on a day-to-day baaia. Tha affect of auch a procedure la 
to reduce tha Indapandanca of caaaa to an unknown extant. Idloayncratlc factora 
applicable to particular ralatlonahlpa in tha group obaarvad are nuudmlaad, aa 

wall aa other factora related to role dapandancy. Thia blaa ahould produce an 
additional aourea of variation contributing to tha dlffarancaa between culturaa. 
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Th« thould b« to infloto botwoon-soclotal dlfforoncos boyond what thay 

night otharwlaa bo If a pandoa aanpUng ppoooduro had boon usod* 

In ordor to do thoso analyaoa, tho corrolatlons woro oonTortod to *•«•* 
sooroa. To uneovor algnlf leant doporturoa of rolatlona from loro, moan e*a 
acroaa tho alx aoolotloa woro obtalnod. To almpllfy conputatlona, a varlanoo 
acoro baaod on tho avorago n waa obtalnod (aa In only one caao did tho N 
dopart groatly from tho othora - In Africa, whoro tho N waa 16 rathor than 24), 
Tho computatlona roaultod In a atandard deviation of 0.0926, which waa uaed 
caaoa for obtaining algnlflcant doparturoa from 0.* 

In ordor to toat for algnlflcant varlancoa, tho aamplo atandard dovlatlona 
from tho alx a*a woro obtained and thoao woro compared with tho expected 
atandard deviation If all alx varlancoa woro drawn from the aano dlatrlbutlon. 
Tho roaulting F-ratloa woro Interpreted by rocourao to a chi-aquaro dlatrlbutlon 
with confidence limlta of 0.25 at each end of tho dlatrlbutlon. Thoao two 
analyaoa woro carried out both for tho corrolatione among ratoa and among 
proportiona. Tho roaulta are proaontod in Tabloa n and IH below.* 

Ratoa 

Only eight of tho 66 rolatlona among ratoa of behavior woro aufficlontly 
variable to reject (at the .05 level) tho hypothoaia that they had been ob- 
talnod from tho aamo population unlvorao. Of thoao eight, aoven woro obtained 
where tho rolatlona between tho two bohavlora did not algnlflcantly dopart 
from aero. Or, put another way, of tho 19 oaaoo whoro there waa found to bo 
a departure of tho mean rolatlonahlp among two catOgorlea from aero. In only 
one of thoao caaoa la tho variance aufflclent to reject tho propoaltlon of 



* I would like to thank Profoaaor Undaoy Churchill of Cornell Unlveralty 
for dovlalng and working through tho dotalla of tfada procedure. 
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(7) 

Suoooranoa 
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- (9) 

Assaults soo. 

- fio) 

Assaults 

( 11 ) 

Siymbolio aggr. 
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^ 
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Lsgsndt 

!• Xn ths top half of saoh coll is ths Chl-Squars valus obtatnsd In 
tasting for significant varianca. Chi-sq(uara axcaading 12.8^ is 
significant at bayond tha p<«025 laval. This indicatas significant 
varianca batwaan culturas* 

2. In tha bottom half of aaoh call is tha valua obtained in tasting 
fbr significant daparturas from saro cvirrslation batwaan behaviors. 
H's" axcaading 1.96 indicate a departure from saro« significant at 
tha p <*05 level. 



consistency of relationship across culturas. In this one casa* all of tha re- 
lations obtained ware positive - howavart sosmi vary strongly so« and others only 
weakly. 
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tovrimt Sign ificant Halations B>twn Bthavlorg 

Son* behaviors are loss vsrlabls than others in their relations with 
other behaviors* Attempting to dominate and reprimanding are particularly 
likely to be less variant in tholr relations with others, while contacting 
physically and assaulting physically, ore often varlontly related to other 
behaviors* These latter two behaviors, it will be remeBd)ered, have the lowest 
frequencies of occurrence* This in Itself may account for their lack of 
consistency* To sumnarlze the relations obtained! 

1) A child who frequently attwapts to others will also be one 

who frequently reprimands and suggests responsibly to others (p< *001)* 
Such a child is also more likely to assault others sociably , and be 
aymboiiieA^^Y *fygressive (p^*01). To a lesser extent he would be 
likely to give support»approval to others (p<*05)* 

2) A child who frequently suggest responsiblv to others, in addition to 
attempting to dominate others, is moi^e likely to ^ve__8Upport»approval 
to others and act sociable toward others (p^-001;. l« 

to give help to others (p<*01)* To a lesser extent he is also unlikely 
to assault physically (p<*05)* 

3) A child who frequently reprimands others, and attempts to 

others, is also more llkeily to give support»aporovai to others (p<.Q011 
He also, more probably, acts sociable toward others and calla attend 
tion to self (p<*01)* To a lesser extent he probably gives help to 
others (p 

4) A child who frequently gives support»appreval to others, in addition 
to being more likely to reprimand , suggests responsibly to others 
(p<*001) and attempts to dominate others Cp<.6sk He is also more 
likely to give help to others (n^.0011 

5) A child who frequently |^es^_he2£ to others is also likely to give 
support»approval to them (p<*001), and suggest responsibly (p<*0l) 
and reprimand others (p<*05)* 

These five behaviors form a partial cluster* Two ore not significantly 
related to one another! attempts to dominate and gives help * Both of these 
acts shore in their assumption of being able to mediate outcomes for others; 
however, helfdng is quite supportive in affect, whereas attempting to dominate 
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Is quits nsgstlve. 

B apr l Mndtng and anggsatlticr ypoMiblv significantly rslatsd 
positively to one another across societies* Sowever* they are also highly 
^•^'iant in their relationship* New England their correlation is +*04, 
essentially sero, whereas in Africa their correlation is *79* In four of the 
six societies, the correlation among these two categories is (at the *05 level) 
significantly different from zero* In (Xcinawa, the correlation is +*19* 

Thus, it may be that two of the cultures are different from the other four on 
this dimension* However, the over-all effect is so large ( p<*00l) «s to 
cause us to treat lightly this culturally— related variance* 

general, then, we suspect that we have found a broad tendency for 
mediating-type behaviors to cluster together in particular children within each 
society and not in others* However, the differential relations of these 
behaviors to others outside the cluster indicates that they are not in all 
ways equivalent* We shall pursue this analysis shortly* 

6) A child wto frequently is woeprant is also likely to be one who acts 

aoo^^e (p<*001) and calls attention to aolf (p<,01). ““ 

7 ) A childwho acts sociable, in addlttan to succorant is also hichlv 

likely to call attention to self (p<.00l)* — — o— 

Here a second cluster seems to be presents children who are highly de- 
pendent on others for attention, support and help, because they are dependent, 
are also likely to be sociable* 

The third cluster is small, and partially overlapping %iith the firsts 

8) A child who is more likely to use symbolic aggression is also likely 

Mf-ay PhysioaUv (sociably) (p<*00i;* fc addition, those who 
aywbolic aggre ssion and assault (sociable J are also 
likely to attempt to dominate others (p <*01J. 



Attempting to dominate others is a node used both by symbolically aggressive 
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children and by responsible children. In like fashion, sociability is likely 
to be frequently found in both responsible children and in dependent children. 
The consistency and meaningfhlness of these three seal-independent be- 
havioral clusters gives high credibility to the proposition that there do 
exist universal patterns of interpersonal behavior. This is not to say that 
cultures do not effect these patterns. It is likely that they have some modest 
effect on the relations reported here; it is also so that they have a marked 
effect on relations among other behaviors to be reported in a subsequent section. 
However, as our primary quest is for the detection of cross-cultural relations 
among behaviors, wo nay conclude that such relations do esdst. 

Behavior s Consistently Negatively Related (Rates) 

to no case were the rates of two kinds of behavior consistently negatively 
related to one another. This fact is related to the observation that there were 
few negative correlations between the behavioral rates. Within a society, if 
a child was more likely than another child to give help, say, ho was also more 
likely to seek help from others. Thus, a general factor in behavior across 
the six societies seems to be the child's over-all social participation. 

Some children are more integrated into social life than are others. When we 
report the relations among act proportions, we shall see that there are negative 
relations between certain kinds of acts when social p>artlclp»atlon rate is held 
constant. 

Variable Relations Between Rates of Behaviors 

Now we turn to the question of which relations among behaviors are sig- 
nificantly effected by culture. Eight relations between acts are so classified. 

In ^p>endix A can be found the correlation matrices obtidned for each of the 
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six cultuTM. ^0 of th«to rolations - that batw— n raprlwnding 

imgftt’tng ftiWnitbJlY * aoblavat a vary aignlflaant dopartura from zaro daapita 
thia largo varlanea. In four of tha aix soolatiao (Africa, Phlllpplnaa, Mtxleo 
and India) tha obtalnad oorralatlon was significant at tha *05 laval or battar* 
to Okinawa, tha obtalnad '•r'* was *20, wharaas In Naw England It was .04« 

Thus, In tha four eulturas mantlonad, particularly Africa, a child who Is a 
fraquant raprlnandar Is £\lso Ukaly to naka fra(|uant rasponslbla suggastlons 
to others. On tha othar hand, In Naw Ehgland, tha child who raprlmands may or 
may not bo tha ona who also Is making tha rasponslbla suggastlons. 

Tha othar savan correlations which ware damonstratad to be affactad by 
eultura aehlavad no ovar-aU dapartura from zaro. to aach of thasa ralatlons, 
sometlraas tha corralatlon betwean tha two bahavlors was significantly positive, 
sometimes significantly negative, and more often significantly departing from 
zero In neither direction. 

Contacting physically was Involved in three of these variable relations. 

In Mexico (r=-.491, p<.05) and Africa (r=-.392, pe=n.s.) physical contact with 
others was negatively related to reprimanding . If a child of these cultures 
engages In physical contact a great deal, ho is unlikely to be a frequent 
reprlmander of others. On the other hand, in (klnawa, children who are frequent 
reprlmanders are also children who engage In frequent physical contact with 

others p<.01). (For tha remaining three societies the correlation 

was about zero). 

Jontactlng physically was also variably related to being sociable with 
others, to India It was highly likely that children who were frequently in 

physical contact with others ware also more apt to be engaged In sociable 
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intwacUon with otSiara (r=.64l, p<.01). This also tsndsd to bo tho easo 
in tho FhlUpplnos (r««404» p3iioS«)« Howovor» in tho othor four @ulturos thoro 
soomod to bo no partisular relation botwoon thoso two aots. 

Contacting pharsloally was further variably related to gajJLing attention 
J ;0 oneself. In Africa children who physically contacted others were unlikely 
to call attention to themselves. (rs..584). In the other five cultures there 
was no relation between these two behaviors* except perhaps in Okinawa whore 
the direction was the other way. Children who were frequently physically 

contacting others were also more likely to be calling attention to themselves 
(r3.38S* psm.s.). 

Calling attentio n to oneself is also variably related to giving help to 
others. In Okinawa children who give help to others are also likely to be 
frequently calling attention to themselves (r=.759, p<.01). However, in 
none of the other five societies did any directional relation appear. 

Giving help was variably related to assaulting physically . In Africa, 
children who were frequent help-givers were also frequent physical assaulters 
of others (r=.525, p<*05). Ih contrast, children in Okinawa who were frequent 
help-givers were infrequent assaulters (r=!-.511, p<.05). The othor four 
cultures fell somewhere in between these two extremes. 

Sociable physica l assaults were variantly related to the child's 

behavior. In Mexico, children who were dependent were also children 
who playfully physically assaulted others (r=.621 , p<.05). At tho other extreme 
were Philippine cl^ldren who, if they were dependent, were unlikely to engage 
in playful physical assaults with others (r=;-.441, p<.05). For the other four 
societies the correlations were around zero. 
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Th« Ust 8ignific«ntly variabl# relation was batwaan svmbolle aggraaalon 
And giving approval^aupDort. ih Afrloa, chlldran who ara supportlva of othars 
ara also lilcaly to ba involvad in syrabolic aggrassions with othars (r«.518, 
P^»05)* Thus* thay tand to ba aithar neither aggressive nor supportive, or 
they ara both, ^jr contrast, the children of Mexico ara one or the other but 
not both. That is, the children who are supportive of others are lass symbolical- 
ly aggressive, whereas the symbolically aggressive children ara not supportive 

of others (r»-.^5, p<.05). The other societies fall between these two ex- 
tremes. 

If one is to accept these sample variations as reflecting real variation 
in relations between these behaviors in different societies, then on the basis 
of this analysis one would conclude that Africa and Okinawa are least similar 
to one another in behavioral structures. As such they might reflect alternative 
cultural patterns for ordering social roles. In Africa, it would seem, ex- 
pression of negative affect is permitted in those who enact the nurturing role. 
African children who are high on helping, suggesting responsibly, and giving 
support-approval, are also high on reprimanding, assaulting physically, and 
symbolic aggression. In Okinawa, the expression of aggression is prohibited 
from those who nurture. These children are less likely to use reprimands, 
symbolic aggression, or physical assaults. They are permitted, however, to 
call attention to themselves. 

These suggestions of cultural differences as observed between samples, 
are perhaps premature. The evidence is not yet sufficient to Interpret these 
results as true cultural differences, although the temptation to do so is 
compelling. 



Prope.?tlons 

In this section we parallel with proportions the analysis which we have 
Just completed for act rates. Our reason for doing so Is that by using the 
proportion scores we get a better Idea as to which behaviors are Invar lantly 
negatively related to one another. This Is so^ of course • because we have 
ta’<en out the overriding factor of amount of social participation. Here the 
association Is not between the frequencies of the behavioral enactments » but 
rather with the associations among probabilities of enacting behaviors • given the 
presence of a social act In the first jidace. 

Invari ant Significant Relations Between Behavioral Proportions 

In comparison with the analysis among rates of behavior, there Is a slight- 
ly larger percentage of significant relations among proportions. Twenty-eight 
correlations were found to depart significantly from zero (at the .05 level). 

Of these 28 correlations, 9 were found to also vary significantly across cultures. 
Thus, nineteen bi-varlate relations were found to consistently depart from zero 
across the six cultures. 

As would be expected with proportion scores, the vast majority of these 
consistently significant relationships are negative In sign. That Is, when the 
child acts, the more likely he Is to do x, the less likely he Is to do y. 

Seventeen out of the nineteen correlations are negative. The two positive 
correlations are between 1 ) symbolic aggression and assaulting sociably and 
2) giving approval and giving help. These correlations were also significant 
in the rate analysis, and so wo shall say no more about them here. 

The pattern of negative correlations Is interesting in that It complements 
the correlational pattern found In the relations among rates. There, It will be 
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aignificant at the p».05 level. 



remembered, we found three cluatera of behavioratl) a reaponaibility-nurturance- 
dorainance cluater, 2) an aggreaaion cluater, and 3) a dependence cluater. In 
the aaaociationa among proportiona we obtain negative relatione between these 
cluatera (whereaa in the correlationa among ratea the cluatera were mainly 
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orthogonal to ono anothor). ThU8» if wo take out the variable of bow much a 
I child Interacts with others, it can be seen there are three general modes of 

ci:d,ldren*s response to others, which tend to preclude one another t nurturance, 
aggression, and dependence. Let us document thlst 

duster 1_t_ N\tfturance. Gives help , which is at the center of this cluster, 
is negatively related to< ac ts sociable (p<.001), contacts phvsicallv 
(p<.05)f assaults _sociably (p^ .05) and symbolic aggresaions C p ^ . 0^ . 

Sociability and pli^slcally contacting tend to be part of the dependence 
cluster. (Helping is negatively correlated with dependence, but the slse of the 
correlation Is small). The two aggressions form the aggression cluster. 

The behaviors which in the rate analysis were part of the nurturance cluster, 
tend to relate in the same way to the other two clusters, though less »^rongly 
than does helpings 

A child who gives support-approval Is unlikely to act sociable (p<.001) 
and is unlikely to use symbolic aggression (p<.05, aggression cluster). 
A child who likes to suggest responsiblv' ldth a high probability is 
unlikely to act sociable Cp<. .05. dependence cluster), assault 

DhvsieaUy (p <.01 or be syrabolicallv aggressive (p<.05f aggression 
cluster). 

A child who is likely to attempt to domlnat# la unlikely to act 
sociable (p<.01) or to act succorant (dependence cluster, p^.05)« 

A cUld who Is likely to reprimand Is uiillkely to assault sociably 
(p<.05) or to use symbolic aggression ( p<.05)* 

The only noticeable differences (other than fewer relations obtained for 
these other behaviors) are that dominating Is related negatively only to the 
dependence cluster, and not to the aggression cluster, while re^lmandtogls 
. negatively related only to the aggression cluster and not to the dependence 

cluster. (However, reprimanding is related negatively to the dependence cluster 
in some cultures. This was one of the significantly variant relations.) That 
dominance does not negatively relate to aggression is not surprising in that 
the aggressions have a dominance component In them (while dominance has an 
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aggressive component In it.) 

^wter 2t Aggression, Symbolic aggression is at the center of the ac. 
gression cluster. It is negatively related to reprimands 

(P<.05), ^>s help (p<.gff Mvers;p^;t, 

^bolic aggression, then is negatively related to all of the nurturance 
cluster, except for attempts to dominate, which is at the periphery of the 
cluster, and more similar to aggression than any of the others. In addition to 
relating negatively to nurturance, symbolic aggression is related negatively 
to two of the behaviors making up the dependence cluster! succorance (p<.001) 
find acts sociable (p< .05). 

^ sa^ts sociablj ^ relates negatively only to two of the nurturance 
cluster acts! reprimands (p< ,05) and gives help (p<.05). 

^saults Physically (non-soclably) is negatively related only to 
suggests responsibly (p <.01 ). 

Perhaps this is because a physical assault is generally an unpremeditated 
act, whereas being responsible comes only after much socialiaation. It may be 
the least unpremeditated of all the acts categorized in this study. Thus, 
the aggression cluster is consistent. No act within the cluster relates sig- 
nificantly positively to any act outside of the cluster. Whenever relations 
obtain, they are negative. 

Jluster g! ^Pfindencjj ;. sociable is negatively related to the nurturance 

fittempts to domlrmtii (p<.01), suggests responsibly 

T? 4 ^ n* Cp<>0011 and gives support-approval Cn ^,001 

It is ^o negatively related ,to the aggresMn cluster, with 
fifi4^fi sooiab^ - ]^ (p^.001) and with symbolic aggression (p<.05). 

^ptaots Pjyf^Qfi^y i» negatively related to the nurturance cluster 
only. A child who is likely to contact others phvsioallv is unlikely 

(P< *05). K is also negatively 

related te eallinfr ^ self (p<.05). This last act is 

not a consistent part of any of the three clusters. Contacts phvaical- 
^ is not significantly related to aggression. 
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Trm our analysis of proportions it would soon that poriiaps sociability 
is a aoro prototypic raprosantativo of this olustar than is dapandanoa. It 
»ay ba, howarar» that sociability's graator aoctamal validity is dua to its 
graatar fSraquanoy and atabiUty, Or it could ba that this olustar is lass 
obviously dapandant in tha succorant sansa, but rathar is depandant in tha 
sonsa of baing naadful of tha prasanca of othars and thair Intaraotlons, whathar 
thasa ba nurturant actions or not* 

On tha othar hand, baing dapandant is aora antlthatical to aggression 
than it is to nurturanoa* If a child is dapandant ha is quite unllkaly to use 
ffimtelifi jggfftaglQn (p<.001). Ha is also unllkaly to att—nt. 
othars ( p<*05)* Thus, whlla acting sociably is nagatlvaly rolatad to both 
nurturanca and aggression, being dapandant tends to ba nagatlvaly related to 
aggression but orthogonal to nurturanca. Physical contact saens to ba negatively 
related to nurturanca, and orthogonal to aggression, howavar* 

Tha over-all pattern araarglng is that there are three clusters of behavior 
which tend to be negatively related to one another* This suggests a universal 
human condition, which is more basic than the influence of culture* 

Signifieantlv VeiHent Motions Between Pyepo rtion Seoyaa, 

Yet culture is operative, too* This can ba demonstrated hy turning to the 
nine relationships between proportion scores which ware significantly effected 
by culture. In Appendix B are listed the corraUtion matrices obtained for 
each of tha six separata cultures* 

gbysical contact with others was one of tha behaviors ^ch was most 
affected by culture* In four of tha six cultures, it was negatively related 
^ gpfSK^gtl^. y,esj>9py^l;)^y (Fhllippines,-*h6$ Africa, -*43; Mexieo, -*38; and 
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India, -•15)* In Naw England, however, the relation waa poaitlve (r= .34). 

In Okinawa, the correlation waa 

Thla pattern la duplicated for the relation of oontacting^gh^aici 
with reprimanding (another category in the reaponalblUty-nurturance cluater). 
In the aame four aocietlea the relation la negative (Africa, re-. 55 , Mexico, 
r=^.54, Philippines, re., 18, and India re., 15 .) Again, in New England the 
relation is contrastingly positive (re, 30 ). In Okinawa, the correlation 
is +.14. The consistency^ of these two patterns with one another suggests that 
a culturally variant relation truly exists between physical contact and the 
responsibility dimension within the nurturance-responsibility cluster. In most 
societies children who are responsible are unlikely to engage in physical 
contact with others. Ill New England, however, children who do one are not 
unlikely to do the other. 

PJjjJJgical^^ontact also has a variant relation to dependence. For five of 
the six cultures the association is practically non-existent. In Africa, 
however, the correlation is highly positive (rs,73). Children who engage in 
a high proportion of physical contact in Africa are also proportionately 
highly dependent. Why this is so is not yet clear. 

Suggests responsibly is a second category which has highly variant re- 
lations across cultures. In addition to its variant relation to physical 
contact, it is also variant in its relations to and gtvl«i> mm, 

port-approval . In five of the six societies the relation of responsible 
suggestions to reprimands Is positive. Children who proportionately enact 
more responsible suggestions also enact more reprimands. Again, in Now 
England, however, the relation is reversed (r=^.42). In New England, then. 



aontacting physically relates positively to both reprimanding and suggesting 
responsibly but these are related negatively to one another. The modal cultural 
pattern is that suggesting responsibly and reprimanding, as parts of the 
responsibllity-nurturance cluster, are related positively to one another, and 
each relates negatively to physical contact which is most closely associated 
with the dependence cluster. Why the New Ehgland pattern should obtain is 
not understood. 

§iiSS®8ts_^es2onsib^ has a significantly variant relation to ^£j3ort> 
^proyal, as well. In New England the relation is positive (r=.54), while in 
Africa it is negative (r=^.40). The other four cultures fall between these 
two extremes. Thus, it is evident that suggesting responsibly, as a proportion 
score, has a variant relation to much of the nurturance cluster and also to 
one of the indices of the dependence cluster. 

In the aggression cluster, physical assault and sywbolAc__aggressioi^ vary 
in their relation by culture. In five of the six cultures the relation is 
around zero (demonstrating the independence of proportion of act scored as 
p.hysicall.y assaulting from the more socialized aggression cluster). In Okinawa, 
however, the relation is strongly positive (r=.?59). Children who physically 
assault are more likely to also use symbolic aggression. Okinawa also accounts 
for the significantly variant relation between physically assaulting and giving 
help. In the other five societies there is no relation between these two cate- 
gories. In Okinawa, however, the relation is highly negative (r=-.65). Chil- 
dren who are proportionately high assaulters are proportionately low helpers. 

Thus, it would seem that aggressive children in Okinawa are children who are 
really aggressive. 
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Sociable assault is significantly variant in its relation to support- 
approval across cultures. In five of the six cultures the correlation is 
negative (in Mexico and the Philippines significantly so). In India, however, 
the relation is significantly positive (r=.58). Perhaps the sociability com- 
ponent in sociable assaults is greater in India than most other countries. 

The last significantly variant relaticss to bo reported exists in the re- 
lation between helping and calling attention to the self. Ih five of the six 
societies, the correlations are negative. In Okinawa, however, the correlation 
is positive. It is not yet clear why this should bo the case. As calling 
attention to self is not part of any recognizable cluster » the relation is 
more difficult to interpret at this point. 

While we have found the existence of culturally- coincident variance in 
the relations between some of the behaviors, this variance has not totally 
masked the presence of universally invariant relations between behavioral pro- 
portions. While it is felt that these variant patterns roxlect real differences 
between cultures, we are not yet in a position to be able to account for these 
differences. 

Summary of Rates and Proportions 

Wo have begun by answering the question as to whether individual categories 
of behavior demonstrated invariant relationships across societies. This analysis 
has been pursued using both category rates and category proportions. While wo 
have reported bivariate relations which vary significantly with culture, our 
primary quest has been for first-order universal relations between behaviors. 

The results of the rate and proportion analyses were equally fertile. 
Consistent bivariate relations significantly departing from zero (at the .05 
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level of confidence) were obtained for 18 relaUons between rates (27?J) mnd 
for 19 reUtlons between proportions {Z9f,). The relations between rates were 
overwhelningl^ positive ^ those between proportions prliaarlly negative* from. 
these analsrses it can be concluded, with a high degree of confidence, that 
there are consistent relations between kinds of behaviors across cultures* 

Of the remaining relations, most were consistent but not significantly 
departing from aero* There were 40 relations between rates (dl^J) which were 
non-signlflcant, and consistently so, across cultures* There wore 38 relations 
between proportions which did not significantly depart from zero, consistently 
so, across cultures* The remaining relations were those which were significantly 
affected by culture* Thirteen percent of the relations between rates were oul* 
turally variant* Of these 8 relations, 7 were reduced to insignificant departure 
from zero hy culttire effects* One relation, that between suggaata 
and remyimawda, departed significantly from zero despite obvious cultural 
variance* 

Of the proportion relations, were effected by culture* Of these, 
six (9^) were reduced to an insignificant departiuye from zero, whereas three 

(5^) departed from zero relation across cultures, despite culture-determined 
variance* 

The conclusion to be drawn from these analyses is that first-order 
universal relations between many categories of behavior do exist; further, that 
other r^ations between categories are affected by cultural variance* However, 
the primary relation between these categories is one of consistency* 

This analysis of the bi-varlate relations has yielded more than a report of 
sin^e unlfoniities between behaviors* It has been suggested that there may 
be clusters of behavioral categories which perhaps are related by virtue of 
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oonanon properties* ]Dn p«rti@iLiari three clusters have been suggested! 1) 

® raediatlonal cluster eonslating of the categories of helping, suggesting 
responsibly, supporting-approving, reprimanding, and attempting to dominate, 

2) a dependence cluster consisting of acting sociably, acting dependent and 
seeking physical contact with others, anJ 3) fl socia^^^^gressi^a cluster 
consisting of playful assaifLt and symbolic aggression. Further, it would 
appear from the proportions analysis that these three behavioral clusters 
Biay be somewhat exclusive of one another - children charaoteriaed by one set of 
behaviors are unlikely to be characterized by behaviors from the other two 
clusters as well. This tendency would seem to suggest that factors underlying 
these various clusters may have some relation themselves to one another* 

Those obsevvations encourage us to pursue the analysis by recourse to 
multi-variate teeJmiques. In the following section, wo shall focus on two 
sU(3h examinations of the data, based on common factor analysis and order factor 
analysis * 



CoiTmion Factor Analyses 

V/e now want to ask to what extent the correlations between these twelv >3 
categories of behavior can be represented parsimoniously by a set of underlying 
factors* Our procedures for doing so are three-fold* 

1) The *'z" matrix of the average correlations existing between each tw© 
behavioral categories is converted back to an r matrix* 

2) This r matrix is then factor analyzed with a principal components 

factor solution ( &mon‘y 19^0 ), employing unity as the corsmunality* 

3) M!t©r Inspection the first n nwiber ©f factors are given a varlmax 

rotation* "" 



© procedures are performed for both th© eorrelatien matrix @f 




rates and category proportions. 
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The Factor Analyel* of Bahavloral Rat>« 
Prinaipal Gomponenta Solution 



The principal componente factor analysis has two characteristics t 
9 ) an orthogonal factor space t and 2) loaxindsatien of ‘ohe variance extracted 
by each prior factor. The first characteristic means that the factor dlmenslone 
obtained are independent of one another; the second » that the first factor ob- 
tained will be a general factor maximizing the loadings of each category along 
the dimension. 

In Table IV is presented the obtained principal components factor matrix. 

In Table V, the general statistics for this analysis are reported; lambda, r 

TABLE IV 



Principal Components Factor Matrix 
of Rates 





•1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Attempts to Dominate 


.60754 


-.38325 


-.01041 


.21202 


.27446 


Reprimands 


.69370 


-.01197 


-.26441 


-.04797 


-.02404 


Suggests responsibly 


•73552 


.07965 


-.22600 


-.03882 


.33862 


Gives help 


.40308 


.19371 


-.41085 


-.12281 


-.38671 


Gives support-approval 


.50552 


-.00973 


-.51043 


.21716 


-.16104 


Acts sociable 


.56928 


.39365 


.42832 


.10480 


-.07354 


Contacts physically 


-.00844 


.34209 


.16314 


.81935 


-.06160 


Succorance 


.34644 


.52008 


.53305 


-.02580 


-.14534 


Calls attention to self 


.41386 


.07864 


.33334 


-.53774 


-.24796 


Assaults sociably 


.22459 


-.68075 


.42452 


.03212 


.10156 


Assaults 


-.09137 


-.36606 


-.05377 


.15197 


,-.77321 


Symbolic aggressions 


.36941 


-.52666 


..32910. 


.14937 


— . 1 5661 



percentage ©f variance aeeoimted for, and cumulative variance accounted for® 
Looking first at Table V we see that five faetora have Lambda *e with traces 



larger than 1.0. TWs would indicate that these five factors merit serious 
consideration for interpretation. In terms of variance accounted for, it can 
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TABI.B V 



Principal Compon»nt» Factor Analvsla of Rates 
General Statistics 



Factor 

Variable 


Lambda 


^ Variance 
Accounted For 


Cumul. Variance 
Accounted For 


1 




21.96 




Z 


1.614 


13 o 45 




3 


1.458 


12.15 


‘^7.57 


4 


1.130 


9.41 


56 #99 


5 


1.091 


9.09 


66.07 


6 


.845 


7.04 


73.11 


7 


•777 


6.48 


79.59 


8 


.686 


5.72 


85,30 


9 


.560 


4.67 


89.97 


10 


.463 


3.66 


93.83 


11 


.396 


3.30 


97.111 


12 


.344 


2.86 


100.00 



be seen from this same table that the first eight factors individually account 
for more than five percent' of the variance - indicating that their analysis 
might be worthy of attention. From Column three of this tables it can be 
seen that the first five factors cumulatively account for 66. 1/^ of the total 
variance, and the first eight eight factors account for 85*3^ of the total. 
Before rotations wore undertaken, the unrotated solution was examined in order 
to determine the likely sources of variances. 

It can be seen, as expected, that factor one is a general factors nine 
of the twelve categories have positive loadings over .30. Most highly loaded 



are suggesting responsibly and reprimanding . Following in order of size of 
loading are attempting to dominate , acting sociable , gives aupport»approval . 
galls attention to self , gives help and symbolic aggression . Assaults sociably 
is less than .30 but still positive, wtdle co ntacts physically and assarts 



have negligible negative loadings on this first factor. Thus, by the generality 



of this factor it would appear to be a general factor of social participation. 
If a child is likely to engage in imich of almost auy kind of behavior » ho is 
likely to bo a high participator In most other categories of behavior as well. 
This Is what was Indicated in our earlier bl*varlate analyses! rate of social 
participation itself, is a general factor ordering the correlations among the 
children's social behavior. 

Factor two, a bl-polar factor , reflects dependence on one end ( acts 
sociable , suc corance and cont acts physically ) and aggression on the other end 
( asgaults sociably , symbolic aggressions , a ttempts to dominate , and assaults ). 
This reflects the tendency we found in our bl-varlate proportions analyses! 
aggression and dependence categories are negatively related to one another. 

Factor three, also a bl-polar factor, reflects nurturance at one end 
( gives support«approval . gives hel p, and below . 30 , suggests responsibly and 
reprimands . ) and dependence and aggression at the other end ( succorance . 
assaults sociably , acts sociable . caHls attention to self , and symbolic 
aggressions ). The appearance of this nurturance factor and its tendency toward 
mutual exclusiveness with the dependence and aggression factors reflects, too, 
the trends which appeared in our bl-varlate analyses of rates and proportions. 

In factor four, we find only two categories of behavior with loadings 
over .30! contacts physically (with a loading of .819) and, at the other end, 
calls attention to self (with a loading of -.538). This suggests a self- 
prominence, other-dlrectedness dimension, but with only two categories 
volifsd, it is largely uninterpr stable. 

Factor five involves three categories with loadijsigs over .30. However, 

@n© assaults , has a Idgh loading (-.773). ^ves help is leaded in th© 
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same direction, (-.387), whUe auggeeta iNi apenelblv la poaltlrely loaded on 
this factor (+» 339 )» This dlnenalon auggeata a factor of lapulalvlty — 
helping and aaaaulting Indicating Inqnilalve, perhapa Innately detexnlned 
typea of acts, idille reaponalbly auggeatlng refleota a highly socialized type 
of behavior vhloh la generally not loqptilalve. However, helping behavlora may 
alao be argued to be highly aoclallzed behavlora, although It haa been aaaerted 
that nurturanoe la an Innate tendency, particularly of femalea* Thua, we aua- 

pact theae two behaviors - giving and aaaaulting physically, are more likely con 

1 ■■ 

trolled by their Inatlgatlon, whereaa auggeatlng reaponalbly la more 3i.kely 
to be controlled by Ita conaequenoea* 

Beyond the fifth factor, the category loadings are moderate, and Infre- 
quent. For this reason. It was decided that the Lambda figure of 1.0 minimum 
should be used aa the outside basis for number of factors to be rotated. 

terlmax_JtQtations 

Taking 1) 10^ or more of variance Individually accounted for as a criterion 
for minimum number of factors to be varlmax rotated and 2) Lambda of i.O or 
greater as the maximum number of factors to bo accounted for, the first three, 

f 

four, and five of the principal conq>onent factors were i?otated. 

the rotation of the first tlu^e principal component factors, we find 
fully emerged the dimensions suggested from our bivariate analysis. The 
results of this rotation can bo foimd in Table VI. 

Bactor I: Mediation. Five categories of behavior are loaded on the fire^ 
factor. Thus, its nature of general social participation has disappear^. 



A 






TABLE VI 



Vaylnftx Rotation of Jlrat Thrao Faotof of 
Principal C^mponontB Factor Solution 



1 2 3 



Attempts to dominate 


.45989 


.017^8 


•5S163 


Reprimands 


.71980 


.11793 


.17390 


Suggests responsibly 


.72286 


.23165 


.14906 


Gdves help 


*58181 


.04061 


—0 16923 


Gives support-approval 


.71032 


-.10672 


— *01 587 


Acts sociable 


.21124 


.77257 


.14496 


Contacts ph^lcally 


-.08445 


.31720 


-.18964 


Sucooranoe 


-.02022 


.82112 


.00115 


Calls attention to self 


»1J^64 


®4^^355 


.27532 


Assaults sociably 


-.12757 


-.06512 


.82071 


Assaults 


-.06274 


-.30716 


.21669 


Slymbolio aggressions 


.07070 


.04509 


.72821 



These five categories are all characterized by the attempt to mediate for 
others* Most highly loaded on the factor are suggests responsibly (*723)f 
reprimands (*720) and gives support»approval (.710). With lesser loadings 
are the categories of gives help (*582) and attempts to domina-hft (*460)« 

In each of these categories the focus is on the person • ©r the behavior of 
the person, who is the target for the child's actt he is being told uhat he 
should do for his own good, or t^ good of the social unit @f which they are 
both members (suggesting responsibly); he is being toM that he shouldnH hav© 
don# what he has already done (reprimanding); h© is being helped in what he 
is trying to do; he is being told that what he has done 9 or who h@ is, is good 
(giving supportaapproval); and ho is being told what he sho^d be doing, 
irreipeetive of who will benefit from his act (attempting to dominate)® 

Thus, the primary cos^onent is one of attemp'Ujtig to mediat© behavioral 
©holcos for others. But the component is not simply dominance; 



©thariisise the dondnanc© category would b© laor© highly loaded on ttto faet@j?o 






Siailarly, It it not ntroly nurturanoo, or holplng would be more highly loaded 
on the factor* These two categories do share the component of mediating the 
outcomes or behaviors of the target person. In attempting to dominate, the 
child's concern Is that the other should conform to his wishes. In helping, 
the child's concern Is that the target person succeed In attaining his objective. 
Perhaps these categories share lesser loadings because In the first case, there 
Is too much self ■■concern, and In the second, too much other»dlrected concern. If 
one removes from consideration acts which ar© going to clearly benefit the eelf 
or the other, then one Is left with a focus which Indicates that the action 
Is for the common good - that Is, the functional significance of the act Is 
that It Is a responsible offering of sanction to the target-person. 

This factor Is unl-polar In natiire. Indicating that the child's level 
of mediation for others Is Independent of other kinds of behaviors. 

j^otor__II> Social PeprlylH^. Common to the categories loaded on factor 
n Is the component of loss to the target at the hands of the actor. An 
aggressive component can bo found In each of the categories. There Is th® 
assertive component of one person losing at the expense of the winning actor. 

Most highly loaded on this factor Is the category of playful soclable^^assai^^ 
(.321). The child playfully physically assaults others. In such wrestling 
and Jostling, of course, one c h i l d stalks the other, and the culmination Is 
that one child gets thebotter of the other, ^milarly highly loaded is tte 
category ©f symbollo aggressions (.728). Here th© combat doesn't involve 
defeat through physical injury to the target, but rather sjrobolls defeat 
injury through th© mechanism® of verbal assarts® ridicules and challenges 
t@ competition. Again, th® effect is consistent s somebody and somebeiy 
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loaes. If tha actor is successful, the target is deprived of some status, 
security, support, or symbol of prestige which he held prior to the action. 

Attempting to dominate target is again a win-lose proposition. Either 
the child succeeds in dominating the other child or he does not. If unsuccess- 
ful, the child who atten^ted to dominate loses a litUe face. If successful, 
the dominating child adds prestige to himself, at the expense of his target. 

A central fact to be noted in considering this dimension is that 
physical assaults are not particidarly loaded on this factor. That is, when 
two children are observed getting into a serious fight, this kind of behavior 
is pretty independent of their social aggressions, or a predisposition to them. 
This would seem to indicate that physical assault is not governed by the same 
conditions. We suspect that serious physical assaiat tends to be unpremeditated. 
The child acts first, and thinks later. 

This notion has a suggested parallel in the American legal system. 

Here, it will be remembered that our law distinguishes between premeditated 
and unpremeditated crimes, the former implying a higher wdegree" of responsibility, 
and therefore carrying a greater punishment. It is as if there is a recognition 
in our culture that less can be done about controlling unpremeditated aggression. 
Irrespective of shaping method, severity of punishment, schedule of reinforce- 
ment and so on, some aggressions will be spontaneously triggered and recur. 

Socially contrived aggressions, on the other hand, are something whidi can b@ 
drawn under th® control of their effects. Indeed, it is precisely the 
consequence @f the act which gives it its significance. 

This factor of social iQpriwtions reflects the correlations 
Smt®d in our Mvariat® factor, Mke th© 
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unlpoldx* In natuTd* It; indicates that a child may be high or low on this 
factor. Irrespective of what else he does Interpersonally. 

lector IHt Interpersonal Seeking. The third factor also parallels that 
which was suggested the correlational analyses. Here, the common component 
Is that the child's behavior Is directed toward another person. Without the 
participation of this other person, the behavioral Intent Is thwarted, and the 
need of the child remains unfulfilled. In all oases, an Interpersonal mediation 
is required before the intent of the act is reaUzed. 

Most highly loaded on this dimension is the category of acting dependent, 
g uccorance (.821). The child seeks support, help or direction from another j 
he needs the other's sanction in order to proceed. Thus, the other mediates 
valued outcomes for the child. Also highly loaded on fehis factor is the child's 
acting sociable (.773) . that is, he initiates interpersonal interactions 
with others and responds favorably to such inititations by others. This category 

again indicates that the child is seeking others out. He rsveals their value 
for him. 

Less strongly loaded on this factor, but still significant, is calls 
aUention to self (.4^3). Again, the point is clear. The child seeks the 
attention of the others. Without this attention, his performances are not 
complete. Just barely loaded above .30 is contacts phvsicany (.317). This 
category is not inconsistent with the dimension. The child pl^sically seeks 
out others, and is ©©aforted by his p^sical contact with them. The interpersonal 
physical touch is the eM-point of the behavior. 

In aH the intent of the child's behavior is to e©@k from 

0®ii9tlsing Kifeieii is of value to the child hims©if - whether it b© their 



help, dlracUon, support, friendllnG*#, attention, or their physical touch. 

toe category, assaults, has a negative loading exceeding .30 on this 
factor (-.307). Thus, there is a slight tendency for children who seek inter- 
personal Mediations not to physically assault others. (They tend not to bite 
the hand that feeds them.) However, this is a slight tendency, and for the 
most part the factor can be considered to bo unipolar. It is independent of 
the first two factors) children who seek Interpersonal mediations may or may 
not perform interpersonal mediations themselves; similarly, they may or may 
not enact social deprivations. 



The Four Factor RQtAt.^ftw 



The results of the four factor rotation are very similar to those obtained 
in the three factor analysis. The loadings are compared in Table VII . The 
fourth factor obtained is made up of two categories at opposite ends of the 
dimension. Positively loaded is contacts physically (.876) and negatively 

attention to self (-. 533 ). In both categories, the mediation 
is from others. But in the first case, the focus is on getting to the other 
person, whereas in the second case it would seem to bo to get the other to 
center on the actions of the self. Jh the first case, the touch is mutual; 
whereas in the second, the attention is asymmetric The dimension suggests 
a kind of narcism where in the one case the satisfaction is obtained by getting 
others to focus on the self, and in the other, the eaUsf action seems to com© 
from the inclusion of the self m payt @f tfe© other. 

In comparing the communality estimates used for each of the categories 



in the three and four factor rotations (see Tables Vlla^VIIb and YIIc), it 
that most of the categories are unaffected by the increase from thre© 
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TABLE Vn ft 

VarlaiMc RoUtlon of First Four Factora of 



1 Attempts to dominate 
I Reprimands 
3 Suggests responsibly 
^ Gives help 
5 Gives support-approval 
o Acts sociable 

7 Contacts physically 

8 Succorance 

9 Calls attention to self 

10 Assaults sociably 

11 Assaults 

12 SS^bolic aggressions 



1 


2 


3 


.47332 


-.57584 


.02929 


.71649 


-.14357 


.14005 


.71920 


-.11795 


.25058 


.57335 


.20282 


.05127 


.72129 


-.02286 


-.12230 


.21251 


-.13800 


.76559 


-.04426 


.01512 


.21398 


^.02658 


.02812 


.81758 


,09700 


-.13686 


.51538 


-.12076 


.-.81173 


-.02511 


-.05158 


-.25441 


-.31043 


.08220 


-.74033 


.06872 



4 

.06756 

-.10475 

-.07724 

-.10670 

.16613 

.15217 

.87583 

.07338 

-.53290 

-.lim9 

.06768 

-.00828 



TABLE VII b 



Comparison of Fac tor Loadings from the Varimax Rotations 
of the F irst Three and Four Factors Obtained 
in the Principal Components Solution 



TABLE VTTe 



Factor I 

Gives support-approval 
Suggests responsibly 
Reprimands 
Gives help 

Attempts to dominate 

Factor II 
Assaults sociably 
^mibolic aggressions 
Attempts to dominate 
Assaults 

Calls attention to self 



3 factor 
loadings 

.710 

.723 

.720 

.582 

.460 



.821 

.728 

.552 

.217 

.275 



Factor III 

Acts dependent (succorance) .821 
Acts sociable ,773 

Calls attention to self 
Contacts physically 
Assaults 



4 factor 
loadings 

.721 

.719 

.716 

.573 

.473 



-.812 

-.740 

-.576 

-,254 
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Final 






Communality 






Estimates 






1 


'2 


3 


1 


.516 


.561 


.045 


2 


.562 


.565 


.033 


3 


.598 


.600 


.002 


4 


.369 


.384 


.015 


5 


.516 


.563 


.047 


6 


•662 


.673 


.011 


7 


.144 


.815 


.671 


8 


.675 


.675 


.000 


9 


,289 


.578 


.289 


10 


.694 


.695 


.001 


11 


.145 


.168 


.023 


12 


'•537 

ww 


.560 

5?T3r 


.023 

9.41% 
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to four factors. Tho ozooptlons to this statsnont are provided by the categories 
of fi fl n tifftg P h Yg l CftXlY *nd fialls attention These are, of course, the 

two categories which appear by thenselves In tho fourth factor. It would 
seem, then, that the presence of tho fourth factor is Irrelevant to the 
interpretation of the structure esdstent among the first throe factors. 

Ihe give Factor 

The inclusion of the fifth factor in the rotated space does not alter in 
any appreciable way the structure obtained in the three and four factor rotations 
(see Table VIII). Factors I, Mediation, n. Social Depriving, HI, Interpersonal 
Seeking, are again present, as is Factor IV, with its alter-centered vs. ego- 
centered dimension. The fifth factor, is composed @f only two categories. 

At one end is the category of a_ssaulting phvaieallv (..855) and at the othor 
SHgggtins responsibly (.461). This factor, previously emergent in the 
fifth factor of the unrotated principal components solution, suggests the 
dimension of in^ulsivlty. As stated earlier, the phsrslcal assault is probably 
controlled to a greater extent by its instigation while responsibly suggesting 
behavior is mere likely controlled by its effects. If, indeed, this is a 
meaningful interpretation of the data, it is likely that the factor is correlated 
with the age of the child. However, there are too few categories loaded on 
the factor to attach much confidence to the interpretations offeredo 

Fhator Analysi s of Retas 

The principal eonq>onents solution revealed five factors as worthy 
interpretation. I^ese factors accounted for 66^ of the variance. 
indicates that the ' relations between behavioral categories oselsting across 
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TABLE VTTT 



ErtBOlpal Conmonantg gActoy Solntir>Ti 



Atten|>t^ to dondnate *43410 
Repritoande *70605 
Suggests responsibly *66301 
Gives help *61209 
Gives 8uj^rt-«pproval *74253 
Acts sociable *20097 
Contacts physically -*01959 
Succorance -*03015 
Calls attention to self *09647 
Assaults sociably 13998 
Assaults *05055 
Symbolic aggressions *09364 



. 2 3 
-.61605 -.01734 
-*15666 *14448 
-*17843 *16164 

.23745 .13474 
-*01462 -*07756 
-*12470 *76605 
*04352 *23144 

.05341 *82732 
-.11333 .55935 

-*81805 -*01964 
-*14818 -*09990 
-*71424 *13309 



^ 5 

*08364 *24723 

-*11681 *08698 

-*06628 *46113 

-*14397 -*25200 

*14198 -*10740 

.14833 .11886 

*87147 -*05941 

*06766 *06034 

-*54520 -*08347 

-*12548 -*02197 

*02143 -*85512 

-*00982 -*21779 



cultures can be meaningfully studied by recourse to summary dimensions* 

Interpretation of the unrotated matrix specified a general social participaUon 
factor, a bi-polar deprivation-seeking factor, and a bi-polar mediation non- 



mediation factor* In addition, two more specific factors were suggested: an 



egocentrism-altercentrism factor, and an impulsivity factor* 

Ihe various rotations of the principal conqMnents matrix resulted in no 
appreciable effect upon the weaker fourth and fifth factors* However, the rota- 
tion of the first three factors resulted in the general activity factor and the 
two bipolar factors being converted into three ind^endent unipolar factors. Those 
three factors labelled mediation, deprivation, and seeking, reflected the behavior- 
al dusters suggested in the bi-varlate correlational analyses: nurturance, 
aggression end dependence* The three factors account for 4?*55t of the variance* 
This indicates that approximately half of the oonmcn variance averaged across 



cultures can be described in terns of these three Independint fActors* It can fe© 
concluded that it is reasorable td"Tobk foFthis^ of behavior 

in Independent cultures, and to discover their antecedoEits* 



5 ^ 



The Factor Analyals of Behavioral Proportions 
Principal Components Solution 

The general statietice of this factor analysis and the factor matrix 
Itself are reported In Tables IX and X. In Table IX, it can be seen that five 



TABLE IX 



Principal Components Factor Analysis of Proportions 

General Statistics 



Factor 

Variable 


Lambda 


^ Variance 
Accounted For 


Cumul. Variance 
Accounted For 


1 


2.03 


16.9 




2 


1.89 


15.8 


32.7 


3 


1.37 


11.4 


/«4.1 


4 


1.26 


10.5 


54.6 


5 


1.12 


9.3 


64.0 






8.0 


72.0 


7 


.85 


7.1 


79.2 


8 


.72 


6.0 


85.2 


9 


.63 


5.3 


90.5 


10 


•57 


4.8 


95.2 


11 


.49 


4.1 


99.3 


12 


.08 


.7 


100.0 



Lambda's have z^ots greater than I.Oq Nine factors Individually account 
for at least 5^ or more of the variance. Four factors account for 10^ or more 
of the variance. These first four factors account for of the cumulative 

variance, whereas the first five factors account for 64.0^ of the variance. 

The \uirotated matrix reveals many similarities to the matrices involving be- 
havioral rates (see Table X). 

Factor I is bi-polar. At one end of the dimension is interpersonal seeking 
behavior, while at the other end are categories of deprivation. This factor 

identical to Factor II obtained from the unrotsted prSiscipsl 
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TABLE X 

Princlual Componeatg Factor Matrix 





of Propoz^lons 










1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Attempts to dominate 


.47387 


.17201 


-.08077 


-.51672 


.11983 


Reprimands 


.14157 


.45610 


-.63535 


-.15578 


*31323 


Aiggests responsibly 


-* 0628 t 


*57000 


-.07664 


-*49696 


-.36595 


Gives help 


.00367 


.54555 


.35725 


*55422 


-.16400 


Gives support-approval 


-*02280 


*57791 


.38395 


*07170 


.35748 


Acts sociable 


-*60256 


-.49144 


-*32245 


-*11744 


-.02493 


Contacts physically 


-*52256 


-.23088 


.32594 


-.19173 


•44625 


Sttccorance 


-.63317 


-*04211 


.14273 


-.06424 


-*22163 


Calls attention to self 


.03969 


-*01943 


-.57877 


.52259 


-.23036 


Assaults sociably 


.53710 


-.32755 


*26002 


-.12741 


-.3603s 


Assaults 


.35812 


-*25344 


-*09249 


.24167 


.53863 


£fymbollc aggressions 


.57030 


-*48234 


.19933 


-.04883 


-.04858 



components solution with rates* There* it will be remembered* the first factor 
was a general social participation factor* That Factor II of that anal^ls 
should move up to the first factor in this analysis is as it should be* The 
use of proportion scores removes the general social participation factor* 

Factor II is also a bl-polar factor* At one end are the medlatlonal 
categories* supportin g-approving , suggesting responsibly , helping and repri- 
manding * At the other end are categories loaded on either the seeking factor 
or the deprivation factors aociabi^ty. symbolic aggression, and social assaults* 
However* it should be noted that acting dependent ( ancaoranam ) and attemgtin^ 
tQ dPminatff apo not negatively loaded on the factor* This factor is similar 
to* though not identical with* Factor III obtained in the rates study* Where- 
as that factor did not include all of the medlatlonal categories included here* 
it tended to have more categories loaded on the negative end of the dimension* 

This can be understood when one remembers the high correlation between medlatlonal 
type behaviors and general social participation* Given a principal components 
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solution, coirimon varlanee among theso medlatlonal categories, in so far as it 
is coterainous with high participation, will be reflected in the more primary 
factor of social participation. When rate of activity is not a factor, as in 
the case of proportional measures, the common variance among the medlatlonal 
categories will be preserved for this factorial dimension. Thus, the factor 
obtained here is more similar to that obtained in the five factor varimax 
rotation of the rates data. There, the first factor, social participation, 
similarly drained off variance common to medlatlonal behaviors; however, the 
eixect was not so marked. 

Factor IV reveals , some information additional to that obtained in our 
analyses of rates. Previously, in the unrotated Factor IV, and in the four 
and five factor rotations of that matrix, was a two category bl-polar factor. 
At one end was contacting physically, and at the other end, calling attention 
to self. Factor III, obtained in the principal solution of proportions, adds 
more categories to this dimension. As such, wo begin to get a picture of what 
this factor might be. leaded positively with contacting phvaioallv . are the 
categories of helping and support»approval . This suggests an Indulgence in 
others - perhaps an altruism. At the negative end of this factor, loaded 
along with^calllng_^ttention_^o_se^, are the categories of re£^mandlng_ 
acting sociably . These categories suggest an r/mphasls on individual 
prominence. Ibi all cases the actor is central to the focus of the interaction. 
Thus, this dimension may be reflecting a narcissism at one end and an altruism 
at the other. Li the first case, it appears that the Ubldinal Investment is 
in others in the interpersonal world, whereas in the second case, it would 
appear that it remains within the self. Factors IV and V of the proportion 
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anajjrsie reveal no Interpretable patterns. This, we shall ^.roceed no further 
in our Interpretations. 

In summary, it would appear that the principal components factor solution 
yields a structure which is similar to both the principal components solution 
with rates, and the varimax rotation of the first five rate factors, once the 
first factor of social participation is removed. 

Varimax Rotations t Proportions 

Taking oiar cue from the information yielded by inspection of the un- 
rotated structure, we rotated the first two, three and four factors obtained 
from the principal components solution of proportion scores. A rotation of 

more than four factors would have resulted in the variance settling into too 
few categories per factor. 

Two Factor Rotation 

It was anticipated that the two factor rotation would yield a structure 
similar to that of the three factor rotation of rates, minus the first social 
participation factor. That is, it was expected that a mediation, non-mediation 
dimension would appear, along with a deprivation-seeking dimension. This is, 
in fact the case. The results of this rotation are presented in Table XI. 

Factor I is the deprivation-seeking factor, bl-polar in nature. Highly 
®.ghly positively loaded are the categories of symbolic aggressions (.621), 
sociable ^ assault (.571), and attempts to dominate (.451). Physical assault also 

is positively loaded on this factor (.334). On the negative end of the factor 
are the categories of succorance (-.624), acts sociable (-.543), and contacts 
physically (—493)« 




TABLE XI 



Varlma x Rotation of Flrs^t Two Factors of 
Principal Components Factor Solution 
Proportions 



1 

Attempts to dominate .45147 
Reprimands .08928 
Suggests responsibly ». 12664 
Gives help -.05782 
Gives support-approval -.O8778 
Acts sociable -*54335 
Contacts physically -.49322 
Succorance -.62439 
Calls attention to self .04162 
Assaults socially *57059 
Assaults •J&Ao 
Symbolic aggressions .621 02 



2 

.22431 

*^915 

*55929 

.54248 

.5?166 

-.28829 

-.11319 

-.01484 

-.26494 

-.21147 

-.41500 



V. 



Factor II is the mediation, non-mediation factor. Positively loaded on 
the factor are tho categories of support-approval (.572), suggests responsibly 
(*559)» gives help (.542), and reprimands (.469)© Attempts to dominate is 
directionally positive on tho factor (.224). Negatively loaded on the factor 
are the categories of acts so ciable (-.556) and symbolic aggressions (-.415). 
Directionally negative are the categories of assaulting sociably (-.265) 
assaults physical (-.211), contacts physically (-.288) and succorance (-.265). 

The picture is clear. When tho effects of differential social participation 
are removed as a source of variance, two factors appears a mediation factor, 
and a deprivation-seeking factor. While these two dimensions are independent 



of one another, the categories which represent them are not* Seeking and de- 



priving categories also have negative loadings on tho modlatlonal dimension. 
This means that children scoring high on either deprivation or seeking are 
likely to score low on mediation. Children who receive an intermediate score 
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on the deprlv&tlonaseeklng iCector are more likely to receive a high score on 
the mediation dimension. Thus, the emergent typtjlogy Is again one which suggests 
that children are likely to bo typified by either a high score on mediation or 
not. If not, they are likely to have a high score on either deprivation, or 
seeking, but not both. This Is consistent with our expectations. 

The Three Factor Rotation of Proportions 

The three factor rotation essentially duplicates that obtained for the 
rotation of the first two factors. (See Table XII) The third factor is a trun- 
cated version of the dimension of egocentrism-altercentrism. Positively loaded 



TABLE XII 



Varlmax Rotation of First Three Factors of 
Principal Components Factor Solution 
Proportions 



1 2 

Attempts to dominate .48000 *11549 
Beprimands . i 856I .O657I 
Suggests responsibly -.05096 .44726 
Gives help -.0II30 .65159 
Gives support-approval -*03895 *69253 
Acts sociable -.58787 -*59976 
Contacts physically -.54425 -.04041 
Succorance -.64115 .02^140 
Calls attention to self .07458 -*31445 
Assaults sociably .51619 -.13515 
Assaults .35991 -.25730 
^boUc aggressions *55110 -.29833 



3 

-.13009 

-.77005 

-.36342 

.02383 

.02839 

-.05706 

.36712 

.10665 

-.48217 

.42269 

.07276 

.45268 



are the categories of reprimanding and calling attention to self . The category 
figtttacta PhYalgflUY is negatively loaded* This dimension Is not sufficiently 



specified to be either meaningful or useful. However, the inclusion of the 



third factor does have Implications for the specification of the prior two. 
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^igrlmandlnp; Is removed from the definition of the mediation factor. Other- 
wise, the picture is pretty much the same, except that Factors I and II are 
less sharp in detail. 

The Four Factor Rotation of Proportions 

The four factor variraax rotation of the proportion scores reveals some 
differences in the characteristic dimensions specified (See Table XIII). Factor 
I is again a bi-polar deprivation-seeking factor. However, as expected, the 



TABLE XIII 

Varimax Rotation of First Four Factors of 
Principal Components Factor Solution 
Proportions 



1 

Attempts to dominate .30901 
Reprimands - . 31 06? 
Suggests responsibly -.31275 
Gives help -.17162 
Gives support-approval -.16521 
Acts sociable -.355S1 
Contacts physically -.18592 
Succorance *•4355^ 
Calls attention to self -.19526 
Assaults sociably .68741 
Assaults .36025 
^bollc aggressions .76II9 



2 


3 


4 


-.02639 


-.09354 


-.65018 


-.06674 


-.56041 


-.49089 


.15186 


.07337 


-.67485 


.79866 


-.09371 


.23733 


.64402 


.14289 


-.15681 


-.69610 


.20111 


.26601 


-.16199 


.61905 


.15921 


-.11338 


.45079 


.15615 


-.12739 


-.66925 


.32828 


-.02237 


.05982 


-.05475 


-.06202 


-.29138 


.20227 


-.12777 


-.CO306 


.06530 


factor are further reduced. 



gymbolic aggressions and assaulting sociably have stronger loadings on the 
factor, ait the loading of attempts to dominate drops to .30. The negative 
pole is made up of two categories, acting dependent and acting sociably . 

Factor II, previously the general mediation factor, n^ is reduced to 
a pur© gsurtmranc© factor, being made up of gives support-approval (.799) 



6 , 



and givea help C,644). The negative end of the factor ie defined by only 
one behavior, acts aoolable (-.70), 

Factor III continues to be an ago centrlsm-alter centrism factor, being 
positively defined by calls a t tention to self (-.669) and I■ept.imAwr^^y. p ^ (-.560). 
Negatively, it la defined by physical contact (*609) and succorranoe (•^51)* 
Factor IV reveals a dimension previously undifferentiated from general 
mediat:lon» This is a dominance factor, minus the nurttirance* It is defined 
^y suggests responsibly ("■•^ 75 )t attempts to dominate (•■•650) and reprimands 
(-.491). This would indicate that beyonds a certain amount of differentiation 
the general mediation factor separates into two more specific factors: a nur- 
turance dimension and a dominance dimension. They may, indeed, serve as alter- 
native modes of responding to others^ needs for mediation. The more alter— 
centric children may respond with nurturance, whereas the more egocentric 
children may respond with dominance. With greater samples of behavior, this 
particular distinction would bo worthy of further analysis. 

5y way of summary of the rotation of the proportion structure, it can 
bo said that the two factor rotation yielded the most clear relation to that 
of the rate analysis. The throe and four factor rotations added little to 
the Interpretation, and tended to reduce the sharpness of definition of the 
first two factors. But they do give indications of where common variance is 

' y 

likely to persist despite Increasing differentiations among the behaviors. 
SuMgarj^^o^^o^l^^Jfectoirjtoalyses 

The common factor analyses of the behavioral rate and proportion data 
have seemingly yielded an unambiguous struct\ire. First, there is a general 
factor of social participation: children vary widely in terms of sheer frequency 
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of Interaction with others In their worldo Wli|^ the content of a child's 
social participation* three clearly defined factors are evident* i^st* is 
a dimension of interpersonal mediation — - the extent to which the child 
attempts to mediate means and outcomes for others* This dimension is somewhat 
related to over-all level of social participation children characterized 
by frequent mediation attempts* are also likely to be high social participators* 
This finding is evident from the loadings of the mediation categories on both 
the over-all social participation factor* and the more specific medlatlonal 
factor* 

The second and third emergent content factors can be thought of as either 
orthogonal factors* or as opposite ends of a single dimension* either case* 
they are orthogonal to the factor of mediation* The proportions 
as well as the five factor rotation of the rate matrix* yield a single factor 
having social deprivation at one end* and interpersonal seeking at the other* 
Thus* children likely to be high social deprlvers are unlikely to be high 
interpersonal seekers* The three and four factor varimax rotations of the 
rates* however* produced independent (and unipolar) interpersonal depriving 
and seeking factors* Given a high score on one of these factors* a child 
might or might not also be characterized by a high score on the other* 

We think the most fruitful way to conceptualize them is as two separate* 
but negatively related* factors of behavior* In interpersonal seeking the 
child attempts to gain something from other; but the other does not necessarily 
give up something* He does provide the seeker with something wanted* Thus* 
here the characterization is that the successful seeker gains something* 
while the cost to the giver is unknown* In that the giver's behavior is optional 



(ho may or may not choose to comply with the request of the seeker) we would 
expect that whatever the cost, the rewarding aspects of the situation are 
greater* Otherwise* he would not choose to do what is not mandatory* 

Interpersonal deprivations* in contrast* are interactions in which it 
is certain that the impact of the action* if successful* will be costly to 
the other* He will experience a loss of reputation or support* The beijefit 
to be gained by the actor in this case* is as uncertain as the loss to bo sus- 
tained by the offerer in response to the seeking* That is* wo don't know to 
what extent the dopriver will gain by the deprivation of other* However* 
we do suspect that the anticipated net effect tdLll be a gain rather than a 
loss; otherwise* the behavior would not make much sense* That physical 
assaults* presumed to be under the control of the Instigation rather than the 
effect of the act* is not loaded on this factor* seemingly supports the 
notion that it is the loss to the target* and the net gain to the actor which 
provokes acts of social deprivation* 

We see these two factors* then, as conceptually distinct* One puts 
the other down in the first case* and builds him ixp in the second* However* 
it is easily conceived that these two kinds of behavior would be negatively 
related across children* Those whome you cause to suffer are unlikely to give 
you what you seek* unless they are made to do so* Similarly* you are unlikely 
to make suffer those from whom you gain your sustenance* 

We conclude that four factors operative in organizing the structure of 
children's behavior are cross- culturally apparent* amount of social participation* 
interpersonal mediation* deprivation* and seeking* Two other dimensions 
deserve mention* First* it is likely that a dimension of egocentrism vs* 



alt«rcentilm may ba a uiilvaraal. Sacond la tha possibility of a factor of 



l^>ulslvlty-pra«adltatlon* Thara la soma avldanca for tha prasanca of tha first 
dlmaiislony and only slight avldanca for Intaj^ratlng tha prasanca of tha socond. 
Coamarlson of Varlmnca Aeoountad for hv I«d«a«nda!it and C«mbi*>od 

Vfo hava had to rasort to coiriilnad oorr^atlon natrloas in order to find 
meaningful dimensions of behavior across oultnres* One question that can be 
askedy Is how much common variance wa have' sacrlflcad to do so*’" The principal 
coaq)onent solutions for the separate cultures extract a certain amount of common 
variance with N factors » as do the solutions for the six cultures combined. How 
much less common variance is extracted by recourse to the combined matrix^ as 
opposed to tha average variance accounted for in the separately factored matrices? 

If It could be demonstrated that the variance accounted for by the over-all 
analysis is not appreciably lass than tha variance accounted for by the separate 
analsrsesy then it can be concluded that there is little common variance which is 
idiosyncratic to individual culturesc This is so because in prlnciid.e9 any detezmln- 
ant space to which the over-all factor matrix can be rotated^ can also be 

I 

approximated bsr tha rotation of the matrices of the individual societies (given 
the removal of the orthogonality criterion). On the other hand^ if the common 
variance yl^dad fkom the combinad matrix is greatly exceeded by the common 
variance in the isidlvidual societies » then it must be concluded that the over- 
all matrix is poorly representative of the structures which would emerge in the 
six separata societies. 



W(B are indebted to Professor Richard Darlington for woridng out the 
following analysis. 
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In Tables XIV and XV, we have listed the Lambi^ias and percentage o£ var- 
iance accounted for by the principal component solutions the behavioral 
rates and proportions, for each culture separately <uid for the 6 cultures 
combined* The mean variance accounted for by the first four factors in the 



TABLE XIV 

Table of Lambdas. ^ of Variance Accounted 
For, and Cumulative % Accoimted For 
Rates 



Lambda *s 





Okln. 


Phil. 


Ind. 


Hex. 


N.E. 


Afr. 


Si3nithetlc 

Matrix 


Factor I 


3.83 


3.53 


2.70 


3.40 


2.59 


3.41 


2165 


II 


1.88 


2.00 


2.60 


2.46 


2.51 


3.04 


1.61 


III 


1.75 


1.60 


2.10 


1.68 


1.66 


1.44 


1.46 


IV 


1.33 


1.18 


1.12 


1.23 


1.21 


1.06 


1.13 
















1.09 






^ Variance Ac< 


counted For 




















l^thetlc 




Okin. 


Phil. 


Ind. 


Hex. 


N.E. 


Afr. 




Factor I 


“31.30 


29.41 


22.48 


28.31 


21.61 


28.42 


21.96 


II 


15.67 


16.69 


21.71 


20.48 


20.93 


25.31 


13.45 


III 


14.61 


13.31 


17.50 


14.00 


13.87 


11.98 


12.15 


IV 


11.06 


9.82 


^.J33 


10.29 


10.08 


8.84 


9.41 


Cumul. ^ 


73.22 


69.24 


71.07 


73.08 


66.50 


74.55 


56;^ 



rates analyses is 71 •28* This exceeds that accounted for by the combined analysis 
by 14«3^* The average variance accounted for by the first three factors across 
the six societies is 57*89^. This exceeds that accounted for from the combined 
matrix by 13*74^« Thus, on both accounts the variance of the separate cultures 
exceeds the yield of the combined matrix by 13 to 15 percent. 

Our interpretation of this finding is that the over-all matrix loses 



0 
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some amount of conaon variance* captured in the aeparate analyses. Thus* the 
vlthin-culture analyses retain a component which could not bo included in fiirther 



TABLE XV 



Tagle of Lambdas. ^ of Variance Acyunted 
For. *and Cumulative ^ Accounted For 
Ryoportions 



Lambda’s 





Okin. 


Phil. 


Ind. 


Max. 


N.E. 


Afr. 


I^thetlo 

Matrix 


Factor I 


3.57 


2.79 


2.87 


2.75 


2.72 


:J.ii 


03 


II 


2.07 


2.56 


2.27 


2.07 


2.13 


2.70 


1.90 


III 


1.58 


1.65 


1.79 


1.57 


1.72 


1.76 


1.37 


IV 


1.13 


1.25 


1.39 


1.51 


1.48 


1.38 


1.26 


V 


1.12 


.97 


1.08 


1.07 


.93 


1.06 


1.13 






^ Variance Accounted For 




















Siynthetlc 




Okin. 


Phil. 


Ind. 


Mex. 


N.E. 


Afr. 


Matrix 



Factor I 


29.73 


23.25 


23.88 


22.96 


22.64 


25.94 


16.91 


II 


17.23 


21.32 


18.88 


17.29 


17.74 


22.55 


15.79 


III 


13.20 


13.78 


14.89 


13.06 


14.38 


14.65 


11.44 


IV 


9.45 


10.41 


11,58 


12.57 


12.37 


11.49 


10.49 


V 


9.36 


8.08 


9.01 


8.96 


7.77 


8.80 


9.38 


Cum.I-ni 


60.16 


58.35 


57.65 


53.31 


54.76 


63.13 


44.15 


I-IV 


69.61 


68.76 


t'9.23 


65.87 


67.13 


74.62 


54.63 


I-V 


78.97 


76.84 


78.25 


74.83 


74.91 


83.42 


64.01 



rotation of the over-all structure. Oh the other hand* the loss in variance 
is not so great as to put in doubt the authenticity of the over-all matrix 
as a representative of common dimensions operative across cultures. 



We conclude il^hat the over-all analysis of common factor space has yielded 



dimensions of behavioral structure which transcend culture* and which are 
meaningful. We also co<uclude that culture makes a significant contribution 
to the relations among categories of social behavior. 
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Further BKPloratory Analvaoa 

Conmon factor analjreis has now become a traditional tool in multivariate 
research* While it has proved useful in providing manageable representations 
of data* it is clear that problems persist concerning the number of factors 
needed to represent a given cet of data, whether the minimum set of factors 
is the best explauiatlon for the data, and additional problems gram, out of 
the mathematical Indeterminateness with which reference axes are developed 
(Outtman, 195^)* 

With regard to the last question, the solution has reverted to alternatives 
based on psychological rather than mathematical assumptions* Each investigator 
tends to rotate to a set of reference axes which makes best intuitive or 
theoretical sense to him. It has now become clear, however, that the number 
of factors obtained, and the reference axes with which they are provided, bear 
no necessary relationship to any "true" set of factors, in the sense of having 
greatest explanatory value within and beyond the domain of the data factor- 
analysed* This has been documented with a recent re-analysis of the classical 
"book problem", where it is demonstrated that the most fundamental physical 
dimensions of a book are not necessarily those revealed by a factor analysis* 
(Overall, 1964)* 

Guttman has explored alternative methods for determining elementary 
components which account for differential values of variables and the relations 
obtaining between variables* (Guttman, 1964)o In particular, he has devoted 
his attention to explaining the relations obtained between variables on the 
Sasls of an ordering of factors* 
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He arguos that the patterning ef oorrelatlone between teste of a matrix 
may reflect a) a di^erenoe In the degree of eofitB^tv each test of a set 
Involves in the meacinrsment of a single kind of ability (oalled a sliq^lex) and 
b) a difference In l^he of ability the various tests are neasuringf while 
at the sane level of complexity (called a circuafaex) or c) a differenoe in 
both kinds of ability and the degree of ooni^exity of each ability measured 
(called a radex). (@uttnan, 1954i 258-348)» 

Uriel Foa has adapted much of this framework to his treatment of the 
phenomena of interpersonal behavior. In a series of papers he has developed 
and api^ed the concepts of sijgqilex and cirouiqslex to the patterning of 
rations obtained among categories of interpersonal behavior. He has apj^ed 
several mathematical principles helpful for interpreting thes relations as 
welly and has proposed a theory of "facets** for accounting for a drouiiqiliK 
order he has observed both in his own data and the data of others. (Foa, 1958; 
1961; 1962; 1963; 1964; 1965 ; ms). 

Other investigators y working from other orientations y have also observed 
systematic patterns in their correlations data wldch they have attempted to 
explain. LePorgey in his work with the Leary gridy uncovered a circular order* 
ing of behavioral relations (Learyy 1957)* as have Schaefer and Bayley in their 
research on the behavior of mothers toward their dfaildren (Schaefery 1959; 
Bayley and Schaefery 1960a; 1960b). Borgatta and co-investlgatorsy woridag 
in the area ef small groiq> research also uncovered some of these ordering pro- 
perties (in this ease a sS^aes ordering). (Borgattoy Cottrelly and Mhmiy 1958). 

In all of these Investigations y two questions have been feoussed ons 
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1 ) to vhat extent and vhat kind of order faatora characterise the relations 
between variables In the domain of Interpersonal behavior and 2) what kind of 
principal components explanation Is most useful In accounting for the order 
factoring obtained 

The approach to these problems will be highly speculative In this report* 
Our mathematical competence In this area Is limited* and the complexity of 
the Issue Is great; but It is our belief that expertise derived from the 
direct study of Interpersonal behaviors will be useful in attempting to ad- 
vance in the quest for an adequate explanatory system* 

Bsamlnatlon of the Ihtercorrelatlon Matrix of Category Rates 

We shall begin this search with an examination of the combined correlation 
matrix of category rates* The matrix constructed Is that used In the factor 
analysis of rates* except for one difference* We have omitted the category 
of "calls attention to self" since this did not appear to be a significant 
vudsble In any of the principal factors extracted from the rate matrix* 

We have rearranged the behavioral categories so that they conform to two 
properties* aseertainsKLe by l 2 ispectlon* (See TaUe XVI)* Vlrst* the ordering 
of the categories is arranged so that the highest correlation between any two 
variables can be found about the diagonal* is one moves either northeast In 
the matrix or soutlwest* the correlations tend to decrease in slus* approaching 
sero* and somet in es a negative value* In addition* the categories which are 
most highly related to all others tend to be placed in the middle of the matrix* 
As one goes to either of the two ends of the matrix* the amount of variance 

the variable shares with the rest of the variables in the matrix decreases* 

The first property is one wliioh* vipen inspection* tends to differentiate 
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the slii^le:^ from the circumplex* WLth e olrcumplex ordering* the correletione 
ere hlgheet closeet to the diagonals (as with a simplex)* decreasing as one 
goes to the northeast-southwest corners* But* unlike a simplex* the correlations 
then increase again* at the furthest distance from the diagonals* 

Guttman proposes that a simplex ordering indicates a difference in complex- 
ity of tests (categories) all measuring the same kind of ability* In order to 
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lots sooiable (1) 
Contaots (2) 
Sueoeranoe (3) 
OiTos help (4) 
awes •upp-appr5) 
3ugg*reqKins* (o) 
Reprlnuidti (7) 
itt« to d@m« (8) 
Syabolio agg* (9) 
Assaults (100 (10) 
Assaults (11) 

Raiddng on basis'^ 
of ooMwti warianoe 

ftuddng m basis 
of ehi-equaro ex* 
traeted if fhotor 



w 


(5) 


(0) 


(7) 


(8) 


09 


.09 


.31 


•24 


• 18 


06 


•09 -.09 -.04 -#01 


13 -.06 


.17 


•04 


•02 




•31 


• 26 


•22 


•06 






.35 


•34 


•22 








•46 


•40 










.37 



* 10 865 12379 11 



• 18 


-.02 


-.09 


-.03 


-.09 


-.03 


•02 


-•01 


-.10 


•06 


-.12 


.03 


•05 


•01 


•04 


• 12 


•06 


-.22 


• 18 


-•05 


•01 


.25 


.33 


•01 




•41 


• 12 






.15 


6 


8 


11 


7 


9 


11 
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test rigorously for the presence of a simplex ordering and the kind of simplex 
attained* it is necessary to apply formal mathematical tests to the matrix* 
Bowever* we shall satisfy ourselves with this sight-test* as it is our belief 
that the matrix reflects more than just tests of different complexity of one 
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ability. 

Farther observations should be made of this matrix in Table XVI. First, 
the simplex ordering obviously does not apply to the category of acts sociable. 
It has been placed above contacts physically , on the top of the matrix, in order 
to maintain the general sense of ordering obtained. Thus, it must be that 
acts sociable reflects more than a differential degree of complexity along 
a single dimension. 



It should further be noted that the categories are not equally separated 
from one another. Contacts pharsicalLv is somewhat distant from its closest 
neighbor, succorance (r».l6). Similarly, succorance is fairly distant from 
its close neighbor, gives help (r=.13)* At the other end of the continuum, 
^saults is quite distant from its closest neighbor, assaults sociably (rs.12), 
-MOttbolic aggression is somewhat distant from its closest neighbor, attempts 
to dominate (rs.25). These discontinuities are paralleled in that we obtained 
three unipolar orthogonal common factors in our earlier three-factor varimax 
rotation of the principal component factor matrix of these behavioral rates. 

Thus, the first three categories in Table XVI formed our seeking factor, the 
next five our mediation factor, and the last four (with attempts to d o^ lj iate 
overlapping mediation and deprivation) the deprivation factor. Looking further 
into the correlation matrix. It can be seen that these thr^e clusters are 
present here as w^Ll. This last observation can be stated in another way. 

Instead of the correlations continuing to diminish as one gets further away 
from the diagonal, they tend to settle at aero and stay there. 

I^t us assume that this matrix (except the category of act8__soclaUe) 
is probably not a perfect slmpllex nor even a quasl-slmplex (in any of the 
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formal ways specified by Guttman), but that it does tend toward a simplex 
ordering. If this is so, then we can ask what the single ability (dlmensicm) 
is which is being measured at different levels of complexity by these behavior- 
al categories • A lead is provided Tjy returning to the first principal com- 
ponent obtained in the common factor analysis. It will be remembered that the 
first component obtained was one of general social participation. All categories, 
except two, were positively loaded on this factor. These were contacts nhvaicallv 
(-.008) and assaults (—091)* 

^y inspecting the last two rows in Table XVI, a comparison can be made 
between the common variances extracted from the first principal of the factor 
matrix and from the 11 x 11 "r" matrix dealt with in the present section. 

In the next-to-last row is a ranking of the categories on the basis of most- 
to-least common variance. In the last row are listed the ranks of the categories 
on the basis of the common variance extraSted from each category by the first 
principal component. As can be seen, except for three one- position changes, 
the ranks are the same. Because all of the categories except two wore positive- 
ly loaded on the factor, the factor had been considered to be a general one. The 
factor was then labelled social participation because of the single component 
which all the behavioral categories had in common i they Involve the presence 
of an Interpersonal contact. The absence of an interpersonal contact is indicated 
only by the absence of frequencies in all twelve behavioral categories. 

But now a difference in the interpretations of common factor loadings and 
simplex o^erings becomes apparmt. In the interpretation of commcm factors, 
the categories with the highest loadings share the greatest amount of variance 
in common with the underlying factor. Che typically thinks of these categories 



with the highest factor loadings as most typifying the factor* In simplex 
ordering the Interpretation Is different* If the matrix Is found to have 
simplex ordering, then the tests are thought to have a relation to one another, 
scaled on the basis of their differential complexity* Tests involving the 
greatest complexity and the least convexity will be similar in that each will 
share the least common variance ^th the remaining tests along the dimension* 
Conversely, those categories sharing the greatest variance with other categories 
do so because they are half-vay between the most and least complex tests* 

Thus, the category suggests responsibly has the greatest common variance, 
not because It is most representative of the dimension of social participation, 
but rather because it reflects social participation at an intermediate level 
of complexity* It shares more variance with the sum of the rest of the tests 
than does any other test of the ability* 

The simplex explanation for the relations among tests suggests that the 
nature of the dimension is somewhat different than we had originally assumed* 

It had initially been thought to reflect the factor of differential partici- 
pation because the categories most highly loaded on it were the categories 
having the highest frequency of occurrence* But now these high-frequency 
categories can be thought of as involving only an intermediate level of Complexity 
on the dimension* 

What is the content of a dimension which has as its highest level of 
complexity physical contact, and at its lowest level of complexity assaulting 
physicallyT It is now thought that the ordering reflects a dimension of commit- 
ment to interpersonal mediation of ones own outcomes* In order to clarify 
this, a short detour must be made* What is meant by Interpersonal mediation of 
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outcomes must be further explicated. 

Recent theorists in the fields of social psychology and sociology have 
addressed themselves to the development of a reward- cost theory of interpersonal 
interaction (Thibaut and Kelleyt 1959? Homans, 1961). It is assumed that inter- 
personal interactions persist when both participants in the relation profit 
by the interaction - the rewards obtained by interacting exceed th© costs 
involved (where the costs include the rewards forgone by not Interacting, and 
the rewards include the costs involved in not interacting) (Homans, I96I, 61-64). 
Interaction is sustained between a person and others because 1 ) the person 
obtains outcomes superior to those obtainable through alternative means, and 
2) these others obtain outcomes in interaction with this person which are 
superior to the outcomes obtainable to them by not doing so* 

To the extent that a person is dependent on outcomes which are mediated 
by others, he is regarded as having committed himself to Interpersonal mediation 
of his own outcomes. Thus, for contacts physically to be completed success- 
fuUy, it is necessary that the target person offer himself to the actor in 
a most inclusive sort of way. In order for a succorance tyiDe of behavior to 
bo instrumentally successful, it is necessary that the target person lend 
assistance to the actor either in help, support, approval, or direction. 

If each person is to profit by the interaction, then both must contribute 
something to the relation. This is most directly performed by acts which attempt 
to mediate outcomes for th© other. The principle of exchange is that each 
person, in order to get something from a relation, must also give something 
to the relation. Children who are characterized only by seeklng-typ© behaviors 
are children who are highly committed to interpersonal mediation, but who are 
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not regardod as providing equal exchange. Because they are not, they are 
unable to sustain as high a rate o£ social participation as are children who 
seek oiodiatlon, but also mediate for others. 

It is predicted, then, that children who are mediators for others will 
also be the targets for mediations. Children who help others can also expect 
help from others. Children who support others can also expect support from 
others. Children who responsibly give others directions can expect to receive 
compensation from the groups to which they belong. 

Because of the principle of exchange, then, it is implied that children 
who mediate for others will also be children who can expect mediation from others. 
The degree to which the target person obviously gains by the mediation is 
one parameter indicating the measure of return that can be anticipated. The 
cost involved for the actor in enacting the mediation is a second parameter in 
determining the amount of due return. 

Giving help to another requires that a person actually participate in 
the doing of a behavior. As this takes effort and time, the actor might ex- 
pect high return from such actions. (This may be one reason why succorance 
and nurturance have been frequently found to be positively related — r*hil- 
dren seeking help frequently being children who also give help frequently. 

If one incurs great expense in the aiding of another, one can, without losing 
peer status, also request similar assistance from the other.) 

Gives su pport-approval and suggests responsibly are pretty much indistinguish- 
able from one another on the basis of cost to avctor. However, the target person 
may appreciate support-approval to a somewhat greater extent than a responsible 
suggestion - where the suggestion indicates that one ought to do something. 
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ospoc/iftHy whon ono may not X'^ant to do it* For this roasont tho targot porson 
may, on the average » offer more in exchange for personal support than for direc- 
tion« Thus, support-approval should precede suggesting responsibly on this 
dimension of commitment to interpersonal mediations. 

Reprimanding also involves specification of direction - but after the 
fact, and in a mamier not caloxfLated to produce a desire in the target person 
to subsequently mediate in the actor's behalf. With attamnte! to dQTn^wflt.ft . the 
commitment to interpersonal mediations is significantly less. What the child 
requires from the target person is that the latter comply with his wishes. 
Reciprocity is not anticipatedo Yet, the other child must mediate his own 
compliance for tho dominance attempt to be successful. 

This now component becomes more evident in the categories of symbol^ 
aggressions and assaults sociably . (They have been ordered in relation to one 
another and their neighbors only on tho basis of their empirical fit. At this 
potot we cannot theoretically distinguish between them). ?y the idn-lose nature 
of th® action, all that is necessary for the action to be successful is that the 
other person be present to rer^elve and be negatively affected by the behavior. 
Again, no Interpersonal mediation beyond the present encounter is necessai^ly 
However , it may bo that tho dominant aspect of such actions carry 
with them tho implication that tho target person can be expected to perform 
services for the actor in the future **or else". The presence of another is 
required but, if the act is successful, the outcome to be gained will be at 
the exiiense of this other. 

. In the category of assaults . we have perhaps reached tho active avoidance 
of any kind of interpersonal commitment. One intention behind tho physical 
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assault Is frequently “keep away from me or else”. If the assault is instnu 
mental the intent may be, ”I want something and you* re in my way”. If the 
assault is consumatory, the motive may be ”you*ve been causing me nothing but 
pain and trouble; now you*re going to pay for it”. In all cases, there is 
little evidence of an anticipation of the Interpersonal mediation of outcomes. 
And while interpersonally mediated ouocoraes may be forthcoming as a consequence 
of the assault, these mediations will not be intrinsically pleasing to the 
target person who will mediate them. Rather, his desire will be to remove 
himself from the situation as quickly as possible. 

In clarifying the level of complexity along this dimension of commitment 
to Interpersonal mediations, it can bo noted that we have employed additional 
distinctions. In ordering categories along the dimension, we have distinguished: 
1 ) to what extent the behavior the actor is performing will effect the outcomes 
of the target, and 2) what impact the completion of the interaction is going to 
have on the relation of actor to target. The assertion of the presence of 
these two components raises the question as to whether there is a single 
dimension operative. Our answer to this is both yes and no. 

In so far as a quasl-simplex can be demonstrated, wo believe that it can 
and should be treated as an elementary component of the data. It can have 
explanatory and predictive efficacy in Itself, It is useful in ordering the 
wlthlnMlomaln relations and it should have external validity as well. However, 
in so far as the simplex structure can Itself be altered by the manipulation 
of antecedent components, it, too, must be thought of as a synthetic component. 
The "elementary component” has its own principle "omponents. 

When one thinks of this component as one of social participation (acts 
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having the highest fiactor loadings also having the greatest frequency of occur- 
rence) it is clear that its theoretical value is limited* Frequency of social 
participation is the consequence of prior antecedents.. It is here asserted 
that these two components are the actor's ability to immediately effect the 
target personas outcomes, and the nature of the interpersonal relation existing 
between actor and target. The assertion of these two components gives rise 
to four hypotheses. 1 ) If an actor has the ability to effect the outcomes 
experienced by the target person and the interpersonal relation is positive, he 
will facilitate the attainment of the target person's outcomes. He will give 
to the target. 2) If the actor has the ability to effect the outcomes ex- 
perienced by the other, and the lnterr>er3onal relation is negative, he will 
prevent the other's gain and/or Increase the other's losses. He will deprive 
the other. If the actor does not have the ability to effect the target 
person's immediate outcome, but the target person has the ability to effect 
the actor's immediate outcomes, then whether or not the actor will depend on 
the target for this outcome realization will be a function of the actor's relation 
to the target person. 3) If the relation is positive, he will seek these 
mediations from the target person. 4) If, however, the relation is negative, 
he will attempt to avoid seeking mediations from this source* 

Thus, the two principal components in combination yield a four-fold 
typology. But before detailing the implications of this typology, it rasas t 
bo asked what the determinants of the second proposed component are. That 
is, is the existing interpersonal relaticui positive or negative T 

The answer is partially supplied by our earlier discussion of exchange. 

It was suggested that whether the actor experiences the relation as positive 
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OP nogative dsponds partly on th© outconos ho recoives at tho hands of tho 
target person. To tho extent that the actor is rewarded by tho other In his 
interactions with other, he will experience the relation as positive, and to 
tho extent that the actor experiences negatively valued outcomes (costs) at 
the hands of the other, the actor will experience the relation as negative. In 
terms of our interactional language, the greater the frequency of mediations 
the actor has received from the target, th© greater the positiye component in 
tho relation; tho greater the frequency of deprivations the actor has experienced 
at the hands of the target, the larger the negative component in tho actor's 
relation to target. The over-all direction of tho relation will be a function 
of the proportionate relation of suze of positive component to size of negative 
component; to tho extent that the positive component exceeds tho negative, 
th© relation will bo positive; to the extent that the negative component ex- 
ceeds th© positive, tho relation will be nega^ve; to tho extent that tho re- 

/ 

lation is marked by equal positive and negative components, the actor will ox- 

/ 

/ 

perience ambivalence toward the target. 

But th© relation of actor to target is not determined solely by their 
direct exchange with one another. Other persons and ©vents also detorndno 
outcomes experienced by th© actor in the relation. Two children, both parti- 
cipating in "naughtiness" can be simultaneously punished by their mother; 
after carrying out a chore together they can be simultaneously rewarded by 
their mother. A passing animal can cause them to simultaneously experience joy; 
being caught together in a rain storm can cause them to simultaneously ex- 
perience discomfort. 



It is here asserted that the over-all coincidence and directional association 
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of outcomes Is a second varisble determining the actor's interpersonal relation 
to the target. If an actor sees himself and a target as experienoing a 
common fater - that is, when his outcomes are positive so are the target person's 
and when his outcomes are negative, so are the target person's - then he will 
experience a positive interpersonal ration to target. When ho likes himself 
he will like his target; when he hates himself, he will hate his target. 

When he provides for himself he provides for the target; when he deprives 
target he deprives himself. 

If an actor sees himself and his target as eaperiencing opposite fates -- 
target gains when he loses, target loses when he gains — then the actor will 
experience the interpersonal relation an negaUve. He provides for himself 
by depriving his target; he is deprived when his target is provided for. He 
likes himself and he hates his target; and less ofte perhaps he likes his target 
and hates himself, giving rise perhaps to status envy (Whiting, J.W.M., I960). 

Tb the extent that the target has the power to directly effect actor's 
outcomes, the target can be the primary determiner of the valence of the re- 
lation. Presumably, targets will act in the direction of positive association 
of outcomes, at least to the extent that their own outcomes can be directly 
effected by actor. As such, the exchange relation obtaining between actor and 
target will be a primary determinant of the valence of the relation experienced 
by the actor. Bit to the extent that the actor's outcomes in the relation 
are determined by forces other than those at the disposal of the target person, 
the valence in the relation may be determined by other than direct exchange. 

With children, this second source of determination is likely to be large. 

With this component of interpersonal relaUon now detailed, we can return 
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to tho n Oioft t iop tho ijqdlofttlQiio of onr igppdloc^. flrot, lot tiio 1»- 
plleo t ion of tldi tgrp^locj for oaoiut of ooeiol pwtiel|Mttioii bo opooifiod. 

1) A oMl d*o ooeiol povtioipotloa oUl bo highoot oboii lio ooa offoet 
othora* oatooMoo, oni lilo vAUtion to tiMo lo pooitivo. In tbio oooo, tho 
rolotloB lo pooitlTo prtwvllj booonoo thooo othoro nodioto oetooMo for Wm 
00 roll* 

2) Wiiii o e 1rtld *o rolotioii to othoro lo pooltlro booonoo thogr provldo 
him with pooltlro on t eooo o but ho lo unoblo to prooldo thM mth pooltiro 
outooMO to tho ooao ooctont, hlo ooolol portlolpotioii will bo looo. 

3) Hhon o ebll d ooa offoet othoro* ontooooo bat hlo rolotdLeh to thoi lo 
nogotlro, hlo ooolol porttolpotlon will bo otlU looo. Tho nogotlvo rolotioa 
prodaooo oa Iqpotuo for nogotiro oooodotloa of outooMoo^ oad thno tho oooidoaoo 
of othoro* 

A) Uhoa o ohlld*o rolotioa to othoro lo prodoolaoatly aofotiwo, oad ho lo 
oaoblo to offoot tholr oatoonoo oo woU, hlo oodol portlolpotlon will bo 
looot* Ho will oroid othoro booouoo of tho ooot lavolvod la lator«otiea» oad 
thogr win not oook hl« oat booouoo there lo aothlag to bo folaod hj it* Thooo 
prodlotloao ore dlogrowwd boloir* 
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Chlld*o ooqi>orionood rdlotioa to othoro lo 



Child lo Ohio to 
offoet outoowoo 



Child lo aot obLo 
to offoet otttooaoo 



pooltlro aofotiwo 



Seolol portioipo- 
tloa lo rorgr high* 
(1) 


Soolol portiolpo- 
tioB lo low* 

(3) 


Soolol portldpo- 
tloa lo nodoroto* 
(2) 


He ooeiol portloi* 
potion* 

(4) 
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Vto M. now In . poslUon to clorlfy two ..«»ing dlKlcultleo with our 

thooroUe .1 onploaotion. If two oomponenta are roopenoU*, for producing the 

roUtion. Miong Interporoonel fcehevtor, then why 1) has a quaol-sl^ax order- 

lag be«i obtained Ibon the corrlaUcn matn*. why 2 ) were three unipolar 

orthogonal factor, obtained In the v«nn«c rotaUon of the first three factor. 

yiold«i by the principal component factor ««ly.l. of the intercowelation 
auitrlx of r«t«8f 

PWfbap. the anmer. are evident from the above dlacusUon of .oclal parti- 
oipation. There, w. predicted that different conblnaUon. of two co.5w,nent. 
would give rl.G to differential loount. of .oclal parUcipaUon. In particular, 
the combination of the two oomponont. of 1) not being able to effect others' 
outoomes and 2) w^rlenclng a negative relation with othoro, was predicted 
to lead to the abswioe of interaction. let the «r" matrix Is bas«l upon the 
int«fcorrel.tlon. of froqu«,cio. (rate.) of enactment, of different kind, of 
lnt«^r.onal behavior, a t«mm of counting the fre,u«,cy of Interpersonal 
behaviors, the prodietlon Is that this condition will result In there being 
little to count. To the extent that the ehUd i. unable to effect others out- 
come. and the chlU is Msperlwiclng negative lat.rper.enal relations a. woU, 
the pix^rUonately larger amount of the ohUd's time wlU be spent In non- 
laterpersonal «wto„„r.. Tlwre 1. no category of -time spent not in Inter- 
personal interaotlonw Inoludl in the present «»l,.i,. what 1. the Impltcatlon 
of thU for the amargaaoe of the quasl-simplexT 

«>a attributed to mUslag oategories of behavior the emergence of a 
slsga«t rather thM, a olroumpl«t ordering In aorgatU's data (Fha. 1961 .3*3.3^). 
It was la the space between dependoice and Individual promlneace that the 



categories were missing. This space Is similar to the one existing between 
the seeking and depriving behaviors reported here. Ck>lng one step further than 
Fofe, we would say that the reason why these interpersonal behavioral categories 
are absent Is that they do not exist. Obly the absence of interaction is the 
pure reflection of this quadrant. This is not to say that interpersonal 
behavioral categories which will tend to fill this space cannot be constructed. 
Almost no one is totally lacking in ability to effect the outcomes of some 
others in some way. And almost no one attaches a totally negative valence to 
interpersonal interaction. Interpersonal categories that we think tend to 
reflect this are characterized primarily by their responses rather than instiga- 
tlonal nature. And further » the response will be rejecting* rather than accepting. 
VJhat is meant by this* is that the child would not be initiating interpersonal 
acts. He would only respond to the initiations of others. Moreover* these 
initiations would be responded to by the child with non-compliance and rejection.* 
In this analysis we have been only concerned with the instigatlonal coB5>onents 
of interpersonal acts — the impetus they introduce into the interaction. As 
the coding of responsive components was partially compounded with instigatlonal 
cooq)onents* such categorizations have been omitted from consideration. 

If a category of failure to realize opportunities for interpersonal 
interactions had been coded in the present study* tho prediction is that a 
circunqplex ordering of the correlation matrix would have appeared. This can 
be partially demonstrated by a rearrangement of the correlation matrix which 
previously suggested a sisqplex. This has been done in Table XVm. (Because 

^ other research by this investigator the problem of categorizing the 
instigatlonal and responsive components of an interpersonal act has been noted 
and dealt with. (Longabaugh* 19^3i 1966). 
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frtl Wrt i W i f fit* n*lth*r p*tt*ni 9 It 1»* b*«n onltM from th* taU.*« ) 

Th* dfprl^tlon and SMldiig oatcgorl** hav* baan pUoad tonasd tha oantar of 
tha Matrix rathar than at tha anda. Tha raault is that tha hlghast eorralations 
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Sugg, raspens* (1) 
Glras siqpp-app (2) 
Glvas halp (3) 
Si!!oooranea Ik) 
Contacts (5) 
Assaults (6) 
Assaults soe. (7} 
Sjpsbolio agg. rS) 
Att. to don* (9) 
Raprlnands (10) 



( 2 ) 

.35 



(3) 
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(5) 


(6) 


26 


.17 


-.09 


-.22 


31 


-.06 


.09 


•04 




.13 


-.06 


.03 






•16 


-.10 








-.03 



(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


•06 


• 12 


•40 


•46 


•01 


•05 


•22 


.34 


-.12 


•06 


•06 


•22 


-.01 


•02 


•02 


•04 


.15 


• 12 


•01 


•01 


.15 


• 12 


•01 


•01 




•41 


.33 


-.05 






.25 


• 18 



.37 



arc now found in two areas In tha Matrix rathar than in ona (as in tha siiq^ax). 
Mot only arc tha oorralatlmis hlghast along tha diagonal^ thay are also hi^ 
in tha iqppar right and lower left oomars of tha Matrix. Qattnan suggests 
that suoh an inspaotlonal plotura tonds to oharaotarisa tha elrouni^ax (guttnan^ 
1954). ^ patting soaking oatagorias in tha nlddla of tha Matrix wo haws bean 
abla to place oatagorias Inrolring siallar oo^Mnants at tha two ends of tha 
Matrix. Dalagatad to tha Middle^ and in adjaoant positions^ are tha two 
oatagorias of A g gi M l tg und oflntae|ia piwrlously at tha 
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ends of < the simplex ordering • and are the two behaviors thought to have 
almost opposite values on both components* 

The manipulation* and the consistencies and Inconsistencies in the under- 
lying ordering become clearer In Table XIX. Here the matrix has been rearranged 
so that the columns of the matrix now represent rank positional distance from 
the category Indicated on the row* The clrcumplex ordering predicts that to 



TABLE m 



Beorderlng of Mhtvix Calmma to CarrmananA Bari f 
metanee af Mu 



Bow Category 
Sugg* respons* 
Gives su|^)-app 
Gives help 
Suoooxenee 
Contacts 
Asiaults 
Assaults soe* 
Symbolic agg* 
Att* to don* 
Ri^prlmands 





3 


2 


1 


1 


2 


*06 


*12 


*40 


.46 


.35 


*26 


*05 


*22 


.34 


.35 


.31 


“•O6 


*06 


*22 


.26 


.31 


.13 


-.06 


*04 


.17 


-*06 


.13 


.16 


-*10 


.09 


.09 


-.06 


0I6 


-.03 


-.09 


*04 


.03 


-*10 


-.03 


.15 


*12 


*12 


-*01 


-*09 


.15 


.41 


.33 


*02 


-*03 


*12 


.41 


.25 


.18 


*01 


*01 


.33 


.25 


.37 


.40 


*01 


-*05 


.18 


.37 


.46 


.34 



3 
.17 
*09 
*03 

-*01 

-*03 

*01 

-*05 

*12 

*22 

*22 



-*09 

*04 

-*12 

*02 

-*01 

*01 

*06 

*05 

*06 

*04 



5 

-*22 

*01 

*06 

*02 

-*04 

-*22 

*01 

*06 

*02 

-*04 



Ruddng 
in Terns of 



1 

4 

5 

7 
9 

10 

8 

6 

3 

2 



the degree two categories share the same values on the same underlying coa^nents 
they will be empirically correlated with one another (Poa's principle of 
neighboring). To the extent that they fail to share the same ooB9>onents 
they will be unrelated to one another* To this should be added the deduction 
that, to the extent that the categories reflect opposite values on the same 



conpoiwntt they will be negatdvelF related to one another* 

This adjusted natrix Indicates that as the positional distance between 
two categories increases (thus reflecting across most of the natrix a predicted 
increasing distance in terns of our two principal coo^nents) the correlation 
tends to decrease as well* This is so irrespective of which direction is taken. 
This observation conforms to the requirements of the circumplex* 

We have made an additional modification in this matrix* We have rearranged 
the list of categories so that suggests responsibly and repriraands are at the 
two ends* These two categories were previously observed to share the great- ^ 
est amoung of common variance with the other categories in the matrix* Given 
these principles for arranging the matrix * as the categories move toward the 
center of the matrix on the column axis* there is a decrease in the rank of 
the category in teams of the variance it has in common with the other categories* 
Looking at each column by itself this over-all variance tendency has a para- 
llel* As one moves up or down a given column toward the middle* the degree 
of positive coramlation of the act with the positional equivalent tends to 
decrease somewhat* This suggests that as one moves towaxds the middle of the 
rows* the distance of the category to its adjacents seems to increase* Contacts 
assaults are less positively related to their neighbors than are 
any other categories* As indicated above* this is elected to occur on the 
side where thoy are placed adjacent to one another* The correlation here is 
-* 03 * Alt each of these behaviors also has a most modest correlation to its 
neighbor on the other side* as well* This again indicates greater distance* 
Similarly* sucoorance tends to share lesser relations with its neighbor 
than does gives helpd; gives help shares less than gives support-approval* and 
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Itot tttPPpyt^apDWl !••• than amggiiita fponaiblv . Going down from tho 
from tho nlddlo, tho oono tondency lo prooont, though not as concistontly. 

thooo rolstions voro plottod in a two«diiQonBional spacoy tho fuil ciroum* 
plox would not appoar. Thoro Is a largo gap botwoon contacts phyale^ll^Y and 
7b* *bapo would appoar closer to a hyporbolo than a clrclo. Oho 
conclusion to bo drawn is that« In so far as the clrciu^lox does appear* it 
tends to confirm tho two-component theory of Interpersonal behavior* 

Bit does this mean that a simplex is not operative as well? We think not. 

It is our suspicion that the single dimension of complexity of social parti- 
cipation is operative as well* But perhaps not in the more ordinary sense* 

^y fi ll i n g in categories of time spent in non-interaction, it is thought 
tho clrcumplox could be completed* This would rob assaults physically and 
^ntacts Physically of their unique places at the end of the simplex continuum* 

It would then be the case that tho principle of neighboring would account for 
all of tho rolations around the circle* However, tho distribution of common 
variance among tho intomersonal categories would remain* That is, contacting 
physically and assaulting would still share proportionately less variance with 
other Intorporsonal categories than would these remaining categories share 
with each other* It is thought that this could be eradicated by placing categories 
more s imil ar to those two into the behavioral code* The present conjecture 
is that tho distanoo between a category and the next is not simply an additive 
f^inotion of their values on the two principal components underlying tho pro- 
posed cirouaplox* Instead, tho distance between categories, as reflected by 
the decrease in tho slse of their correlation, should decrease as one reaches 
the apex of the horseshoe 
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Th* ap«x will rapTMiant the middle level of complexity of eoclel partici- 
pation* Am one movee away from this middle point In either direction, the total 
coraaunallty which the category will ehare with all other interpersonal behaviors 
will decrease* This middle point of complexity, it will be rmawbered, is re- 
flected in the medlatlonal categories of giiggests_^es£OQslUy^ and lelves snpport- 
approval* In terms of the earlier t^rpology of principal components, medlatlonal 
behaviors Indicated that the child gave, and himself gained In his interpersonal 
participations* He could be characterized by high social exchange* Higher 
levels of complexity In the nature of the child ^s social participation were 
characterized by his dependence-seeking* But others were unlikely to galii as 
much In their Interactions with him* Lower on the scale of complexity, the 
characteristic behaviors were those of depriving. Here again, the participants 
were thought less likely to benefit jointly by the interaction. 

From the point of view of exchange theory, the middle level of complexity 
in the child's social participation Is also the point where maximum likelihood 
of mutual satisfaction with the interaction will occur! At a higher level of 
complexity asymmetric dependency will arise* This will not be a point where 

V 

maximum satisfactions for both participants will occur* At a lower level of 
complexity asymmetric power will develop, and this also is not likely to be 
a point where maximum satisfactions for both of the participants will take 
place* Deprivation (aggression) and seeking (dependttice) tend to produce 
avoidance of social participation by those with the child would otherwise 
relate* Mediation, on the other hand, tends to produce counter-mediation, and 
further social participation through social exchange* 

VJhat is being suggested here is that a third dimension of Interpersonal 
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b^tuvior arlsef out of the intoraction of tho two undorljdng Indopondont 
dlmonslons* Children may hava exporlonoed prodondnantly poaltlve or nogatlve 
aaaoclatlon of out'^omea in relation to othera; they may be powerful or not in 
their ability to mediate outcomea for othera. Bach of the four poaalbllitlea 
can occurs high medlatloni negative outcome aaaoclatlon { high mediation » 
poaitive outcome aaaociations low mediation • positive outcome aaaociation» and 
low mediation* negative outcome aaaociation. When the emergent typology is 
one of high mediation of behavlora* and poaitive aaaociation of outcomea* this 
results in kinds of behaviors which create the conditions for frequent social 
exchange. Biacting these kinds of behaviors results in high social participation. ‘ 
In two of the other three typologies* only one of the two conditions is necessary 
for producing high exchange* and thus* the kinds of behaviors produced are 
not particularly conducive to exchange. In these two cases social participation 
is only moderate. 2h the third case* neither condition is present* and the 
consequence is Infrequent social participation. 

Three dimensions of Interpersonal behavior are thus posited t Interpersonal 
power* interpersonal predisposition based on past association of outcomes* and 
lev^ of social participation which arises out of the relations of these two 
elementary dimensions. The quasi-slmplex emerging tends to reflect the dimen- 
sion of Interpersonal affect most closely; but the inclusion of non-lnterpersonal 
behaviors would turn the simplex into a clrcumplex. 

Three orthogonal factors arose in the common factoring of behavioral 
rates. It is now asserted that this structure emerged because the relations 
among categories are a consequence of the two underlying and one interactive 
Interpersonal dimensions. In Table XX these categories are classified 
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aeoording to tbolr ouppoood valoo on thooo throo dlnonolono* Catogorloo 
roflootlng bohoYloral ■odlatlono havo posltlro valuoa on all throo dlnonalonat 
poaltlTo aModation of outooM*a« high Intorporaonal povoTt and high axobango 
participation* Thna* thaao eatogorioa dilator noat oloaoly togothor to product 
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^Conaiatant with our oono^taalliation» vhan tho baharlor wproaaad inrolvoa 
a plua on both nadiational pouor and Intorparaonil diapoaition» an Intoraotion 
offoet batNoan tho two rariabloa ia prodiotod, produolng an oxpooM oxohango 
potantlal groator than that axpootod fron a auMMtion of tho two Indopandont 
rariabloa* 

ooeiAblo ia daaaifiod aa noithar poaitivo or nagatiTO on nadlaUai powoi*; 
it aoana to bo tho flrat atop into noat intoraotlonal aooountora* Thia atop 
■ay than bo foUowod by aithor a aadiation or not* Ifauaf a child nay uaa 
aooiabllity aa aa antroa to any Intoraotlonal Intant* 



tha Bodiational factor* 

Gatagoriaa roflaoting aaoking haTo thraa valuta in conMnt poaitiva aaaocia- 
tlon of outcoMa, low intorparaonal power, and Intomadiato cocial participation. 
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Tbast th«y t«iid to bo aildly pooitiroly oorroSUtod idtli ootogorioo roflooting 
■odiotlon booAUio thoj ohoro ono ralxm in oo— o n (pooitiTo Mooolotion of 
outcOMo)* Thogr oro at oppooitiTo ondo of a aooond oonponont — Intorporaonal 
poiror» and aooldng io half-way to nodlatlon on tho third — txehango partioi- 
pationo* 

Dopriwlng bohavlora tond to duator togothor booauso thay aharo oonaon 
valuoa on tho throo eonponanta — high Intorporaonal powor» nogatlro aaaoolatlon 
of ontcoBoa* and Intomodlato osehango partlolpatlon* DoprlTlng la nlldly 
poaltlvdy oorrdlatod with nodlatlon for tho aano roaaon aa la aooklngt 
doprlving aharoa ono Talno in oonion with nodiation (high powor)* Doprlvlng 
and nodlatlon aro at oppoaito onda of a aooond» aaaoolatlon of outoonoot and 
doprlTlng la half-way to nodlatlon on tho third — oKohango participation* 
OoprlTlng and aooklng aro allghtly nogatlwoly rolatod to ono another booanao 
thay aro at oppoaito onda on two oooQMmonta - power and Intorporaonal affoct - 
but aharo an Idontloal poaltlon on tho third — oxohango participation* Thoy 
aharo thia waluo on tho third bocauao thoy aro on tho oppoaito onda of tho 
acalo of aodal co^do^ty — oxtrono doprlTlng la not high enough for high 
exchange and oxtrano aooklng la too high* 

Bocauao of thoao differential rdatlona anong tho catogorloa» throo 
orthogonal faotora onorgo* Thla interpretation la conalatont with tho atructuro 
obtained when tho boharloral proportlona wore factor analyiod and rotated* There • 
It will bo rononborodt tho rotation of tho flrat two principal component 
faotora yielded two bl-polar faetora -« nodlatlon - non-nodlatlon» and aooklng - 
doprlvlng* Tho roaaon why tho throo unipolar faetora now appear aa two bi- 
polar faotora la bocauao tho third underlying variablo» oxohango partlclpatlon» 
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hM b««n «ctr«et«d fron the variance in the behaviora* The seeking and de« 
priving categories which fomerlj shared this component in conmon — tending 
to produce sero correlations between their behavioral rates — • now have no 
component in coonon* However t they still have opposite values on the remaining 
two underlying components* This being the case* they are now negatively re» 
lated to one another* The result is that they reveal opposite loadings on the 
single factor of interpersonal affiliation* 

Hediation remains orthogonal to the deprivation-seeking factor because 
it maintains a value in conmon and a value in conflict with both deprivation 
and seeking* Mediation and seeking both involve a positive disposition toward 
others* Mediation, however. Involves power to control behaviors and outcomes 
of others, whereas seeking indicates the ability to control behaviors and out- 
comes for oneself* Mediation and deprivation continue to share the component 
of power to affect the behaviors and outcomes of others; they have values in 
opposition to one another in terms of the wished outcome* 

The loadings of the category proportions on the varlmax rotation of the 
flvut two common factors are produced in Figure 1* lb order to make this pic- 
ture totally consistent with our Interpretation, it is necessary to rotate the 
reference axis approximately 40 degrees counter-clockwise* (This is done in 
Figure 2*) The result is that all of the depriving as well as mediating 
categories have positive loadings on the formerly vertical axis* This axis 
is now best interpreted as a dimension of Interpersonal power* Reprimanding 
and attempting to dominate are now most highly loaded on this axis* This tends 
to Indicate power assertions which omit any strong component of interpersonal 
disposition* Medlational categories are still positive, but now reflect not 
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onlj tU bigb pomr lnvolT«d Imt also tlM potltlv* iat«rp»rsonal disposition* 

Tho dopriving estogorios sro sltorsd so that thoy not only rofloct nsgstivo 
pifodisposltlon as thoy did boforot but also thsy rofloct highor soolal powor* 

Tho Booking catogorlos Baintaln tholr low valuo on powor and also tond to nain- 
taln thoir positivo Intorporsonal prodisposition. 

Tho oaorgsnt bohavioral spaco is slnilar to that suggostod by Laary and 
associatos in thoir work on tho Intorporsonal diagnosis of porsonality (Laary * 1957)* 
loary posits a drcolar grid of rolations anong Intorporsonal bohaviors (a 
circomplox ordoring in Guttnan-Foa torms). Ho assorts that tho circular ordoro 
ing aaong bohaviors is producod by tho intoraction of two undorlying . 

a powor or dOBlnanco-subnisslon dtnonsion and a dimnsion of Intorporsonal 
affiliation or lovo*hato« Thaso two axos aro virtually idantical to two of 
tha oonpononts that havo boon {s^posod as a rosult of this analysis. 

Loary >8 work again approxinatos our own. In that ho plaoos his catogorlos 
in this grid on tho basis of thoir valuos on tho two undorlying dlnonsions. 

Holping. approving, and suggosting rosponsibly all fit in his uppor right 
quadrant, as thoy do In tho ono roportod horo. Roprlnanding and attanptlng 
to doninato tond to fall along his vortical dinonsion of powor. as thsy do hoio« 

Tho aggrossivo catogorlos tond to fall prlMrlly on his boriiontal axis at tho 
”hato” polo, bit also sonswhat abovo it. indicating sono powor. This is also 
thoir position horoa Tho cooking oatogorios on tho Loary grid, particularly 
acting sociablo and physically oonUcting. would fall doss?- to tho horisontal 
dinonsion of "lovo" than they do in this analysis. Thoy would also indicate 
loss low powor than they apparently do horo. Tho smccoranoo category, however, 
is sinilarly placed. 
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Th«or«tloal ooncMMUs !• not onongli. Oo Loary and aasoclataa obtain tho 
ordaring thagr postulato? Tbagr do» but noat intoraatingily» onij nndor ono 
condition* Tliia condition ia that thij nao jBggfiSEUSBJBfiSCSK z*athar than 
fraqaancy acoraa* Laary and aaaociataa aaploy a aalf-daacriptiTa nnaanra for 
thia analyaia* Tha intarparaonal chackliat ia a liat of bahavioral adjactivaa 
which paopla laaa to daacriba thanaalvaa and othara along thaaa thaoratical 
dinanaiona* I^ary and aaaociataa coUactad a larga nunbar of thaaa daacriptiona 
from paychiatric and othar popnlationa in tha tfciitad Stataa (Laary • 19571 
Fraadnan* I^ry* Oiaorio* and Coffay* 1951)* Tba adjaotivaa chackad wara 
conbinad into acoraa rapraaanting tha thaoratical variablaa at tha laral of 
octanta (lAary* 1957s ^55-^3)* Thaaa octant acoraa wara than corralatad with 
ona another acroaa tha anbjact population* liAian acoraa baaad on tha waightad 
fraquanciaa of chackad bahariora wara intarcorralatad* an «spactad ordaring waa 
found* Bahaviora placad cloaaat to ona anothar wara thaoratically alao bahaviora 
placed cloaaat anpirically* Howavar» ona problan anargad* Scoraa conputad 
on tha baaia of thaaa waightad fraquanciaa alona wara rardly nagatiwaly cor- 
ralatad with ona anothar* That ia» while tha aiaa of tha correlation between 
any two catagoriaa dacraaaad with their predicted diatanca» tha correlation 
rarely bacana nagatiwa* Thia laat fact is counter to their prediction* 

Given tha nature of tha grid» categories on opposite sides should have bean 
stroncly negatively corralatad with ona anothar* 

This finding* of course* is tha diqplicata of tha ona obtained hare* in 
tha intarcorralation of behavior rates* What did Itary and associates do? 

They converted their scores into proportions of total adjactivas checked* This 
procedure is identical in fora to what wa have dona with our behavior rata 
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•corM* Wi oonv«rt«d thtn to porcontago of total aoclal bohavlora vhich aro 
in a particular oatogory. Whan thalr eorralatlona war# than radona, Laary 
and aaaoolataa found tha pattarn thay antldpatad - ona vhloh Includad aliabla 
nagativa eorralatlona batwaan catagorlaa at oppoalta anda of thalr grid* Tha Int ar« 
pratatlon offarad by thaaa raaaarohara for tha lack of nagativa eorralatlona 
in thalr rata aeoraa waa tha dlffarantial tcndanclaa of paraona filling out 
tha chack Hat a to anawar ^aa* to tha quaatlon aa to whathar they thanaalvaa 
did or did not hava tha trait* 

It la hara agraad that thla dlffarantial tandancy producad tha pradoninanea 
of poaltlva eorralatlona* What va would add to thla obaarvatlon la tha thought 
that thla dlffarantial tandancy la not maraly dlffarantial “yaa«nay* aat* 

Rathar» tha hypothaala la that paopla raapondlng with rnora **yaa" ^aaponaaa do 
80 bacauaa thay aaa thamaalvaa aa anactlng thaaa varioua bahavlora In thalr 
Intarparaonal ralatlona* Thay laay alao ba aaan by othara aa having nor a of 
thaaa charactarlatlca than tha laaaar raapondera* FUrthar, obaarvara tralnad 
to ayatamatlcally obaarva thalr intaractlon night alao provlda data to indloata 
that thay Indaad ralata In nora divarao waya* Thla dlvaralty parcalvad* and 
in fact* nay ba tha raault of tha high raapondara* aoclal participation nora 
oftan in Intaractlon* Bacauaa thay Intaract nora# thqy do nora of noat klnda 
of bahavlora than paoj^a who partlclpata laaa oftan* Thla laat pradlction la 
tha ona found to hold In tha praaant data* Chlldran who wara fraquant aoclal 
partlclpatora tandad to anact nora of alnoat kind of Intarparaonal action 
than did chlldran who wara Infraquant participators* Thla gava rlaa to tha 
thraa unipolar factor, orthogonal atructura In thla data* Whan wa convartad 
to proportlona, thla data alao raflactad tha two bl-polar orthogonal atructura* 
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It is tubnitt^dt thin* that thi dlffirine* bttviin thi rMults obtilnid by 
Litry and that obtalaad in thi prMiHt data is ona that is produoid mainly by 
thi typi of bihaTioral indicia uaod at variablii. 

Parapictivia and Linlicationa 

In thia raport it haa boan propoaad that thrao factora produoa a child* a 
amount and kind of interparaonal bohaviort 1) hia ability to modiata outcomaa 
for othara* 2) hia pradiapoaition towarda othara* and 3) tha conaa^ancaa for 
aocial axchanga which ariaa out of tha intaraction of thaaa two principal 
factora. Tha aacond factor* tha ehild'a intarparaonal pradiapoaition toward 
othara* haa baan propoaad to ba a function of tha aaaociatlon of outcomaa 
tha child ajqtariancaa in relation to othara. Thia aaaooiatad outcoma ia itaalf 
a function of two variablaa* 1) tha axtant to which tha othar paraon in tha 
ralatlonahlp mediataa outcomaa valuad by tha child* and 2) tha axtant to which 
factora outaida of tha d/adic ralation produca a comnon aaaociatlon of outcomaa 
batwaan tha child and othara. 

It haa baan arguad that tha propoaad factora account for 1) tha corrala» 
tiona obtained batwaan rataa of dlffarant kinda of bahaviora* 2) tha factora 
arlaing out of tha comon factor analyaia* and 3) tha poaaibla ordar^actora 
axiating in tha correlation ntatrlx of thoaa rataa. It haa baan further pro- 
poaad that tha dlffarancaa anarglng batwaan tha analyiia of behavioral rataa 
and behavioral proportiona have ariaan out of tha removal of tha affaota 
of one of tha three underlying factora s that of axchanga potentiality. Tha 
hypothaaia haa baan offered that tha circularity arlaing in tha Leary grid 
ia alao due to thia third factor being partiallad out of tha matrix. 

It haa baan noted that two of tha explanatory concapta propoaad hare are 
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sisBllar to thoso proposod ty Loary and asaoclatoa* But tba oaqAanatlon offarod 
hora dlffara in aavaral raapacta* Blratt a third factor it propoaad aa bains 
oantral to tha adaquata prediction of tha relations batwaan behavior oatagory 
rates* Second* a partfon^s predisposition towards others is itself considered 
in terms of tha conditions which give rise to these differential predispositions* 
Third* the emergent structure of Interpersonal behaviors is viewed from the 
perspective of a dyadic model rather than one that is monadic* It is pro* 
posed that the efficapy of the (hypothesized underlying factors lies in their 
implications for social exchange* 

This model Implies a specifiable relation between behavioral structure 
and process* If the structure of a person's behavior is indeed a ftmetion 
of these variables* then a particular person's behavioral profile can be 
altered by modifying social conditions under idilch he interpersonally partied- 
pates* particular* by modifying the association of outcomes the person 
experiences in relations with others* it is hypothesised that we can alter his 
predispositions* and thus behaviors* toward these others* £jy reduoing or 
increasing the value others attach to the outcomes a person can mediate for 
them* it should be possible to alter his behavior along the power axis* Converse- 
ly* by pairing people with particular behavior profiles* it should be possible 
to predict the amounts and kinds of behaviors which win occur within the 
pairings* Thus* process produces structure* and structure Influences sub- 
sequent process* In Leary's model* structure is used to predict interpersonal 
behavior* but interpersonal process in itself is not aUe to produce altered 



structure* 
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Sohmtt lue propot«d a thr •••factor theory of intorporaonal lubsda (Sehuti, 
1958)* Thoao nooda aro affoctlon* control and Inclualon. Hia affoctlon and 
control nooda aro alnilar to Loary'a In that poo{^o attompt to attain a par- 
ticular • Boat oodfortablov point along cash of thoao two diBonalona in thoir 
intorporaonal rolationa* Pooplo with coapatiblo nooda will bo aoro confortablo 
in thoir intoraotlona with oaoh othor. Howovor* Sohuta' affootlon diaonalon 
dlffora from Loary'a in that it oxtonda from oloao Intorporaonal rolationa 
to thoao which aro dlatant. Tho dlatant ond la not ayatomatlcally rolatod 
to Loary'a "hato** polo. 

Sohuts'a third nood» ln(^U8lon» la dofinod bohaviorally aa tho nood to 
oatabliah and aalntaln a aatlafaotory relation with pooplo with roapeot to 
Intoraotlon and aaaooiatlon. People vary in tornsa of how much they interact 
with othora. Thla dimonalonv of courao* la alnilar to tho third factor poat- 
ulatod in tho proaont work. Schutz finda Inclualon and affoctlon to bo oisplr- 
ically correlated for hia aubjccts. Wo would oxpoct to find inclualon cor- 
rolatod with both affoctlon and (high) control. However • in altuationa whore 
poraonal o]Q>roaaion and frlondahlp aro particularly valued • it would bo ox- 
pootod that aoolal participation level would bo moat doaoly rolatod to pocltivo 
Intorporaonal prodlapoaitlon. On tho othor hand» in altuationa onphaolzlng 
taak aeooiq^alMontv it would bo oxpootod that aoolal participation lovol would 
bo Boat doaoly oorrolatod with intorporaonal diapositlon or intorporoonal power. 
Tho fomulatlon would thua account for tho variability attained in factor 
analyaoa of oBall group partldpatlona. In aomo of thoao atudioa, two factora 
havo oBorgod. Thoao two factora have fuaod oithor partldpation and power or 
partldpation and Intorporaonal diapoaltion. In other atuidio8» throe Iniopendont 
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faoiors bt¥« 9mrg^» In ibis UtUr groi^ tlMi« tbr— faotora ijplofUj 
ha¥« tMkbd is oomipond to onr doprlTaUon ("indivldaia pminor.oo"), 

JMdlf.tioii ("took soltttloii* or "giddonoo") and oooldiig ("•ooiabillty") ooMon 
faotoro (Handoraoiit 1963)* Ihio fluotuAtlon of noobor and oontont of obtidnad 
faotora in thaao varloiia atncUoa wonld bo antloipatod from tho fonailation 
proaontod boro. Dapondlng on tho ro^nironanta of tho altnation and tho poraon- 
allty tjpoa brought togothar« dlfforont oonflgnrationi of faotora would bo pro- 
dlotod. Hum haa olaovhoro inroatlgatod and doounontod tho offocta of dlfforont 
aituational roqulrononta upon tho onorgont factor atructuroa involvod In anall 
groupa (Hann» I 96 I )• It la oonoludod that tho proaont fonailation ia not contra- 
dlotod by ovidonco auppUod froa anall groi^ atudioa. Rather, tho factora 
unoovorod in thoao atudioa aro viowod aa prlnarily conaiatont with tho atructuro 
propoaod hero. Horooror, it ia auggoatod that thia eoncoptual fraaowork 
night account for tho inoonaiatonoioa obaorrod in thia aroa of roaoareb. 

Sohaofor, in atlU another aroa of roaoareb, tho atudy of mother-child 
rolationa, haa unoovorod a oiroutq>loz ordering in tho patterning of nothor'a 
behavior toward their children (Schaefer, 1959)* Connon factor analyaia of 
tho data roroal two dinonaiona of aignificanoo. Thoao aro labelled by Sebaofor 
aa control-autonony and lovo-hoaltiUty. Tho aooond ia obvioualy ainilar to 
tho aano aot of ima in tho Leary grid, and tho one propoaod in tho proaont 
roaoaroh. Tho oontrol-autonony factor involvoa porhapa a fuaion of tho power 
and aocial partioipatifm faotora. Hothora high on control aro high on power and 
interaction with their children, nothora low on control (high on granting tho 
child hia autoncay) aro low on power and participation with their children. 

That tho low polo of thia dlnonaion ia autonomy rather than auboiaaion ia indi- 
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ofttiT# of tho foot that a Mthor*a powar ovor hor ohlld ia raroly Xaaa than 
tho ohlld'a poirar otar hla aothar — until aarly adoXaioanoa^ anspuay* Sohaafart 
alao parfondng ordar-faotovlng of tha oorr^tion natilxt obtains a quail- 
olroinq4*K ordarlng of tha bahavloifs* Catoforlaa such as ''Ignoring'* ara found 
In tha quadrant va auppoaa to ba raprasantatlra of InfTaquant Intaraotion* At 
praaantt no aiqplanation ba offarad as to uby a third oeoaon factor of social 
participation or powar alona did not appear* Possibly tha fact that tha scalas 
usad for* tha analysis vara oonstruotad fron ratings of qualitatlra obsarvor 
notas (ooUactad for other uses) rasultad in lass diffarantiatlng profiles of 

behaviors than do scores based on the counting of discrete behavioral utterances* 

* a a a 

It can ba seen fToa the above comparisons that tha structure wa propose 
as underlying children's behavior is compatible with theory and research in 
at least three separata areas of research: cUnioal psy^hologyt snail group 
researchf and nother-ohild Interaction* Connon-faotor and order-factor analyses 
reveal dinenslons not unlike those obtained hare* The explanatory fransNork 
offered by the present writer differs fron these other efforts in that it is 
based directly and heavily upon tha assuHq)tlon that interpersonal interdependence 
is present* It is the relation between actor and other idilch is thought to 
produce the energent structure* In partleulary tho interdependence nodal sug- 
gested is that of social oxchaage* 
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Af th. ■miMM tewr 3rjt— 

If tbt prM«nt •aqpluuitorj fyitM 1« to hoto bogrond bolng Just oaothor 
intoffprotatioB of a roonrrlnc pht n otnoii> Ito onrront ourpluf Moaning Moot 
find onpirloal yalidatlon* What fnrthor analTaoa oan bo inplonontod to toot 
tho proportioi of thio partlonlar nodol? Cbo poooiblo analgroiot with inton- 
aetional data avallablo fron tho oix oulturo otiidy» ia tho oxanination of tho 
rolatlon of initiatod bohawiors (thooo analjiod in thio roport) to boharioro 
rooolvod hy tho ohlldron fron othoro* Support for tho thoorj will bo providod 
if it ia found that ohlldron who givo to othora aro tho targota for giving in 
rotumt ohlldron who aook fron othor rooolvo giving but alao dopriving in ro« 
turni ohlldron who doprivo othora rooolvo dopriving and avoldanoo in rotum; 
and ohlldron who do noo of thoao thinga — that la» who intoraot infroquontly •• 
rooolvo doprivationa but littlo aooking from othora. 

Tho dopondonoo of tho intorporaonal prodlapoaition dlnonalon on aooiol 
exchange may be analysed by tho Inapootion of bohavioral aoquonooa. Oooa 
giving follow giving? Do doprivationa follow doprivationa? Tho prediction 
fron exchange theory ia that they would. Bocauao of tho way tho data waa coUoot- 
od» it ia Inpoaaiblo to Intoraotionally toat tho more general hypothoala that 
intorporaonal dlapoaition ia a function of tho aaaooiation of outoomoa of aotor 
and target. However » aono toata of thia propoaition nay bo nado by rooourao 
to other data available in tho atudy. To tho extent to which children in a 
particular culture nuat conpoto with othor children for aoaroo roaourooa» it 
would bo predicted that a more negative intorporaonal* prodlapoaition would bo 
proaont. To tho extent that a culture provider a more conpototivo world for 
ita boya than for ita girla it would bo expected that the boya would bo 
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ohafiAottrittd by a nor* MgatlTA inttrpAMOijAl prtdUiposltloii thin th* girls* 
Stttlngi inrolvliig iiiii»loss Mtoolatioiui wonld prssuMbly bs aors ohtrAotsrlisd 
by dsprivAtlons than by asdlAtioiis* Ibrthtr* ehlldrsn with aapportlvs aotlisrs 
(at aaoartainad through notbar inUrvliw Maaurot) uould ba pradiotad to ba 
tiallarly aiqpportlra In thalr ralatlona with othara (through tha prlnelpla 
of aaqparianoad poaitlva aaaooiation of outooaaa)* 

Validation of tha powar din a nai a n would ba providad by an analysis of 
tha oharaotariatios of "higlwpoifarad” and "low-potiarad" ohildran* Prasunably 
higb-powarad ohildran will ba* on tba ayaraga* oldar than low^powarad ohildran* 
CMldran oharaotarisad as higb-powarad will ba aora likaly to intaraot with 
ohildran youngar thm thansalvaa* Blgh-powarad aota will ba diractad downwards 
low^powarad acts will ba diraotad upward* 

Whila aasiy indiraot tasta of tha affioaoy of tha explanation offarad can 
ba aada with tha data available frow this study* axparinantal studias will ba 
tha noat diraot avenue for further tasting and raflnament of tha proposed aodel* 
On tha one hand* snob tests would inoluda the expariaental nanipulation of tha 
recant exchange process as a proposed antaoadent to varying behavioral structures* 
On tha other hand would ba tha pairing of parsons with various kinds of behavioral 
profiles for tha purpose of producing different interaction patterns* If it oan 
ba astablishad that differential axohanga patterns give rise to different 
behavioral struoturas* and particular behavioral structures in specified kinds 
of social situations give rise to different exchange processes* than it would 
saaB that tha proposed nodal will have bean sufficiently dlffarantiatad fron 
alternative orientations proposed* 
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mth^Oulta— tin CroM-CidtarU. DtMMlcdM of lht«w«>«»i«l 



Givm thm dtnonttration of unlvoraal diMOMionf of intorporaonal bohavior. 
a^onf ulth tho aoknovlodgmtnt that oiiltwal origin nakoa a dlffortnooa an 
Intoroating quoation arlioat how art tho dlnansiona of Intorporsonal bohavlor 
manlfoatod within any glvon onltnroT 

Tho firat atop in porauing thia analyaia will bo tho aaai0ttlng of factor 
aooroa to individual childron on tho baaia of tho coBmon»f actor loadinga* Qnco 
factor acoroa aro aaaignoda than intonaivo within-oulturo analyaoa can bogin* A 
firat quoation to bo aakod in auch an analyaia ia how tho dinonaiona rolato to 
ono anothor within oach oulturo* Aro tho dinonaiona indopondont of. or cor^ 
rolatod with ono anothort If a relation other than indopondonco la foundt how 
do thoao dinonaiona rolato to ono another? Do affiliation and power go together 
in children in aone aociotloa but not in othorat la aoclal participation noro 
cloaoly correlated with power in done culturoa and affiliation in other culturoa? 
If ao« to what aociotal condltio^aa can thoao difforoncoa bo attributed? 

A aocond phaao of analyaia ia to identify childron who nanifoat different 
configurational pattorna along thoao axoa* Quoationa can bo asked aa to what 
attributoa particularly charaotoriao thoao ehildron in thia partioular culture. 
Then tho antooodonta for thoao pattorna can bo aought. Gkioo tho conconitanta 
and auppoaod antocodonta to thoao cultural variationa have boon identified, 
it will bo poaaiblo to purauo cultural variance aa pattorna of differential 
valuoo of tho aignificant variabloa conaon to tho condition of hunana living 
in aaaociation with ono another. Oulturo can' then bo treated aa a configuration of 
explanatory variabloa. rather than aa an unox^^ainod aourco of roaldual vaifianco. 



Aa ia frequently tho oaao. tho report onda whore it night boat begin. 
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Matofat 



Att* to doHiiiato 
Roprlaaiido 
Sugg* rotpono* 
OlTM holp 
CUtoo mpp-«pp 
Aeto oooiaULo 
Contoeto phgps* 
Saooomioo 



Cftllt att. to aailf (9 



Aoaaulto aoo* 
Aaaaolto 

Sjnbolie Aggr* 




IS (“> («) 

.412 .258 .167 , k 66 .126 .421-.351 .117-.003-.336-.142 
.199 .W .532 .259 .slTf .061 .5?6-.17>.4l3 .235 
.208 .305 .393 .171 .178>.10<» .l43-.38>.034 
.291 .309 .266 .392 .759 .O55-.5II .282 
.293 .366 .100 .22i-.235-.fe3w.272 

.262 .313 .llO-.i53-.93i-.i33 

.067 .388-.013 .021 .090 
.939-.O63-.993-. 178 
-.120-.399 .155 
.239 .382 
.391 



:il 

[2 

(9| 

II 

(7 

(8] 



Axt» to doaiiiato 
Roprijmda 
8ogg* voopona* 

Qlvoa blip 
Qi’foa oiqpp.«app, 

Aott oooiabLo 
Contaeto phji* 
SueooMaoo 
(bdla att. to a^ (9) 

Aaaaiata aoo* (10) 

Aaaaolta (11) 

Sjmbollo aggp, (12) 



FhmwAuii 

.% .a .% .M % m « 

.591 .962 .561 .927 .037 .353 .183-.219 .203 . 363 
•525 .553 .325-.II6 .265 .058-.091-.090 .989 
.912 .179 .029 .393-.139-.309 .205-.009 
.063-.005 .022 .221-.011-.000 .356 
.909 .935 .352-.028 .039 .271 
.309 .039 .09l-.093-.229 
-.023-.991 .08>.063 

.171 .098 .290 
-.052 .187 
-.122 



o 

ERIC 






Att« to donlnato 
Rtprlntiidf 
S^g. roiponi. 
Glvof h^p 
Glvoo tupp.-opp. 
Aotii toolablo 
Contftota 
Sttoooronoo 
Calls att. to 
Asaoulta soo« 
Aasaulta 
Sysbollo aggr. 





(2) p) (A) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) 

.37i-.003 .389 .067 Im 
.522 .W-.681 .129 .083-.003 .325-.078 

.565 .276 .487-.306 .329 .010 .i36-.076-.298 
.283 .022-.272 .009 .O8l-.Oi9-.258-.i23 
.179-.029-.395-«336 .257 .215 .518 
-.317 .404 .457 .I59-.337 .220 
.144-.584 .044 .163 .032 

.i94-.lOl-.45i-.253 
-.O65-.296-.i32 
-.236 .527 
.093 



TABTJg A TV 




y 



Att« to doBdnato 
Raprlaaads 
Sagg* roapoaa. 

Glvoa halp 
GivoS ^ai:q)p««app« 

Aots aootaU .0 
Contaota phsrt. 
Suoooraneo 
Calls att. to s^ 
Assaults soe. (10) 

Assaults fll) 

Symbolic aggr. (12) 



( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

8 ! 

I 



^ iil ^5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) 
.191 .283-.108 .076 .275-.231 .220 .055 .043-.375-.035 
.793 .262 .6^ .424-.392 .045 .228 .343-.248 .403 
.026 .283 .574-.407 .278 .342 .188-.303 .105 
.707-.085-.048-.369-.338 .145 .525 .383 
.179-.029-.395-.336 .257 .215 .518 

-.317 .404 .457 .I59-.337 .220 

.144-. 584 .044 .163 .032 

.i94-.lOl-.45i-.253 
-.O65-.296-.i32 
-.236 .527 

.093 



o 

ERIC 
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;^v>. m» 




BY cnL«nig ( 






Att. to donlnato (1) 
Roprlnaiids ( 2 ) 

Sugg, respsns. 

OivM holp 
Givos 8iq9p«-app. 

Acts sooiablo 
Contaots ph^« 
SuoooMnoo 
(Mia att. to 8^(9 
Assaults 800 * (10) 

Assaults ( 11 ' 

SjmboUo aggr. (12 



V 

i 



ladU 

^ ^ <12) 

•202 •068-.413 .193 .080 .OS^.OT? .3^ .535 .310 .430 

.413-. 193 .212 .261 .018 .008 .5l4-.246-.100-.003 
.081 .121 .119««042 .054 .209-.3l8-.346-.035 

.786-.W-.006 .137-.272-.433-.128-.265 

-.062-.228-.349 .330-.349 .224-.203 
.641 .515 .106-.307 .123 .389 
.597 .008-. 142 .016 .397 
-.O95-.I79 .122 .338 

.221-.252 .031 

.099 .389 

.005 



Att. to doainato (1) 
Rsprinands (2) 
Sugg, rospons. (3) 
OiTos h^p (4) 
Gives 8upp.-app. (5) 
Acts sociable (6) 
Contaots phsrs. (7) 
Suoooranoe (8) 
Calls att. to self (9) 
Assaults 800. (10) 
Assaults (11) 
SsmboUo aggr. (12) 



table a vt 

Matrix foi. 

M«f toltnd 

(2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) 
•364 .498 .037 .3i8-.i75-.i23-. 337-. O89 .249 .080 .535 
.037-.034 .002-. 189 .026-.329-.220-.033 .210 .117 
.091 .465-. 113 .I9I-.O98 .046 .2^-.070 .413 
.200 . 345-.328 .160 .169-.122 .336 .137 

-.055 .259 .071 .115 .123 .113 .303 
-.189 .471 .500 .075 .378 .161 
-.031-.289-. I5I-. 128-. 176 
.378 .127 .089 .010 
.058 .193 .195 
.049 .526 

.155 
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ooMamioii HtTMim lait PHowwmniM 

BY CDLTUftg 



urns B I 



Matrix for Pyoportiona 
Qlrf-na.li> 



Atto to doDdnate (1) 
Raprlnanda (2) 
Sugg, rospons. (3) 
Glvos h^p (4) 
Gives 8upp.-«pp. (5) 
Acts sooieble (6) 
Contacts phys. (7) 
Suceoranoe (8) 
Calls att. to s^(9) 
Assaults soo. (10) 
Assaults (11) 
SsnaboUc aggr. (12) 



(2) (3) W (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) 
.2^16 .171-.083 .S91-.293 .153-.364-.O52-.190-.195-.329 
.057 .164 .366-.199 .145-.025 .378-.472-.4!i6-.3l4 
.050 .121 .032 .134 .000-.323-.026-.281-.272 
.018 .074-.245 .202 .5^5-. 209-. 657-. 36l 
-.041 .129 .145 .046-.358-.337-.601 
-.138 .307-.i75-.335-.3i5-.35i 

-.068 .090 .091 .034-.300 
.29i-.252-.3il-.429 
-.29O-.433-.326 
.305 .311 
.759 



TABLE B II 



Matrix for Pyonortlena 

PhlllnBinaa 



Att. to dominate (1) 
Reprimaiids (2) 
Sugg, respons. (3) 
Gives help (4) 
Gives 8upp.«app. ( 5 ) 
Acts sooiahle (6) 
Contacts phyv. (7) 
Saoeoranee (8) 
Calls att. to self(9) 
Assaults soc. (10) 
Assaults (11) 
S^inbollc aggr. (12) 



.230 .021 .333-.218".18>.09«h.. 036-.361 .131-.U6 
.323 .26ft-.ft.l2-.W3 .OO9-.3ift-.233-.307 .156 
.255-.375-.225 .3ftft-.392-.ftl0 .050-.295 
-.5ift-.li3-.Ol8-.025-.fti2-.i2i-.lftl 
.377 .222 .137-.O79-.O89-.302 
.i56-.005-.068-.022-.5i3 



-.203-.527 .012-.ft39 
.053 .133 .0ft3 
.006 .260 
.185 
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APfama b 



sQSEmsm 



MmQS 

rULnjHs r 



wait 






BI CPLTDHK f eoBt^y 



ximsBm 



Att. to douinate (1) 
R^rlmands (2) 
Sugg, rospons. (3) 
Gives hdp (4) 
Gives siqpp.-app. (5) 
Aots sociable (6) 
Contacts phys. (7) 
Succorance (8) 
CaUs att. to self(9) 
Assaults soc. (10) 
Assaults (11) 
Symbolic aggr. (12) 




(2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 

,196 .104 .028-.305-.lO7-.349 .025-.I57 .239 
.343-.i2i-.269-.O7i-.536-.O6O .087-.033 
.113 .05^.141-.383 .139-.IO9 .017- 
. 035-. 522-.094-. 314-.009-. 15> 
-.058 .160 .i5i-.259-.470-, 
.255-.i50-.36l-.288- 
-.230-.379-.321- 
.200 .267- 

.376 



( 11 ) 
.022 
.301- 
. 080 - 
. I6I-, 

.269- 

.391- 

.183- 

.037- 
051 

377 



( 12 ) 

.154 

.163 

.619 

051 

.328 

.009 

.058 

.240 

.066 

.136 

.282 



Att. to dominate 
Reprimands 
Sugg, re^^ns. 

Gives help 
Gives supp.-app. 

Acts sociable 
Contacts phys. 
Succorance 
Calls att. to self (9) 
Assaults soc. (10) 

Assaults (11) 

Symbolic a^gr. (12) 



( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4 

(5) 

( 8 ) 



TAHtj; H TV 

HAtriJC for PfBPorfctnmi 
Africa 

(2) (3) W (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) 
.025 .089-.158 .07* .225-.03I .099-.085-.0ft>.l|27-.145 

.696-.2O6-.O87-.368-.55i-.2i4 .185 .094-.277-.35i 

-.362-.404-.040-.432-.001 .058 .043-.449-.379 
•585-.559-.278-.468-.221-.157 .354 .012 
-.391-.086-.537-.318-.087 .290-.IO8 
.331 .498 .262-.184-.352-.131 
.726-.272-.i22 .011 .114 
-.i47-.209-.278-.i03 

-.238 .130-.264 
-.331 .385 
-.015 
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APPEimrx B 



QQRRSLiTTOW MATRICES «QR 
BY CnLTPHB (tst%nk^\ 









Att« to dominate 
Reprlaaade 
Sugge reepons. 

Gives h^p 
Gives supp«-app« 

Acts sociable 
Contacts phys. 
Succorance 
Calls att. to 8^(9 
Assaults SCO. (10) 

Assaults (11) 

Symbolic aggr. (12) 



( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 

0 



Matrix foi> P^a oertions 

^9 (7) (8) (8) (10) (11) (12) 
.008-.121-.528-.0*2-.260-.2it^.569 .28? .278 .279 .314 
.184>.251>.070 .04l-.150-.227 .402-.403-.029-.246 
.115-.258-.058-.l48 .005-.l29-.398-.246-.190 
♦177-.396-.Ol6 .143-.311 .053-.179-.4l8 
-.401-.321-.334 .106 .581-.281 .045 
.381 .175-.135-.538 .840 .031 

.3i9-.i73-.885-.133 .076 

-.429-.223-.083-.814 

.068-.206 .033 

-.104 .178 
-.875 



Att« to dominate 
Reprimands 
Sugg, respons. 

Gives help 
Gives 8upp.«app. 

Acts sociable 
Contacts phsrs. 
Succorance 
Calls att. to self(9) 
Assaults SCO. (iO) 

Assaults (11) 

Symbolic aggr. (12) 



( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

( 5 ) 

(li 

( 8 ) 



Mateix for Proportlowg 
g«f fitoglftnd 

(8) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) 
,886 .140 .073 .l86-.506-.249-.34i-.863-.OO5 .083 .309 
-.397-.I61 .039-.187 .899-.383-.388-.l65-.076 .034 
.090 .536-.4?5 .336 .330-.8l7-.010-.l33 .049 
.073-.i35-.887-.056 .10>.839 .173-.II8 
-.478 .564 .l64-.387-.138-.100-.108 
-.175-.185 .135-.801-.036-.334 
.857-.396-.2O8-.i99-.8lO 
-.186 .057-.l48-.2l6 
-.141 .034-.278 

.005 .291 
.113 
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